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CHARLES MAURICE TALLEYRARD — 
PRUE OF BENEVEN TR, A. . 


[AE a iaraiioks; front an — inti, df Bind 


Cuances MAURICE TAL pee 


the Deiliwick of Autyn, and 
the meeting of the 
the vbr States | 


His name ond ‘oa sey ches had an 
influence over a t number of 
rectors, who were mduced 


to jain the party. ‘On the 
eth and 76h of July, 1789, tre pro- 
posed the dey al all autlro- 
ritative mandates. ‘On the 20th of 
—* he procured ahs —* 

of a decree co is- 
sion of all citizens without a ane. 
tion to-all offices ; an article parti- 
a — upon in tire late 

OL. 


sagees 
a 
re, 


> 


and member i 
— "al 


debt, and strenuously tTecommend- 
ed the issuing of assignats. On 
the Mth January, 1791, te was 
chosen deputy from the depert- 
ment of Paris, and on several 
occasions joined the Abbé Sieyes 
in defending the non-juring priests. 
Fiaving been very intimate with 
Mirabeau, he appeared on the 3d 
of March in the tribune ; and efter 
bestowing some culogiums on tha 
K 
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memery of his friend, pool ai Teng 
discourse on inheritances, a 
which Mirabeau at his death had 
entrusted to him to be communi- 
cated to the Assembly. It was he 
also, assisted by the Bishops of 
Lyda and Babylon, who consecra- 
ted the first Constitutional Bishops ; 
a measure which nat drew 
upon him the displeasure of the 
Court of Rome, as ex ina 
monition from Pius V1. dated the 
17th of April, 1791. After the 
session, M. de Talleyrand was sent 
into England with Chauvelin as 
private negociator, in order to avert 
war, and even, if possible, to con- 
clude a treaty of peace and com- 
merce between the two nations.— 
‘What were the causes of the fail- 
‘ure of this mission is still a matter 
of dispute between contending par- 
ties, nor is it necessary here to in- 
quire. Suffice it to say, that the 
events of the memorable 10th of 
_ August afforded a final pretence to 
refuse to acknowledge these two 
gentlemen any longer in the cha- 
racter of agents; in consequence 
of which, Chauvelin returned to 
France. M. de Talleyrand, how- 
ever, remained in England, nearly 
in obscurity, until the bill agai 
suspected strangers obliged him to 
quit it in 1794, when he repaired 
to the United States of America ; 
an interesting sketch of which 
country he afterwards published, 
In 1795, he took steps with the 
committee of public safety to ob- 
tain the repeal of.a decree of ac- 
cusation which had been passed 
against him, as well as the erasure 
of his name from the list of emi- 
grants ; and these requests bering 
been granted to him, he return 
to Paris, became a member of the 
national institute, and, on the 15th 
July, 1797, succeeded Charles Le- 
croix in the administration of fo- 


Life of Talleyrand. 


tablishment of the 


[ July, 
reign affairs. From that time he 
began to acquire influence in 
the government. However, on the 
12th of July, 1797, that is to say, 
about a month after Sieyes’s en- 
trance into the directory, he gave 
in his resignation, and was one of 
those who with Roederer contrived 
the events of the 18th Brumaire; 
after which Bonaparte recalled him 
to the administration of foreign 
affairs. He thenceforward conti- 
nted to direct the foreign affairs of 

france with the ber am and 
in particular at nego- 
ciations which preceded the trea- 
ties of Luneville and Amiens. In 
June, 1802, after the public re-es- 
olie worship 
in France, the First Consul obtain- 
ed for him from the Pope, a brief 
which restored him to a secular 
and lay life, and authorised his 
marriage with Mrs. Grant. In 

1808, M. de Talleyrand 
nied the First Consul in his journey 
through the Netherlands; and in 
1805 was present at the coronation 
at Milan. At the end of the same 
year he went to and 

howe * —*2 of 

w e si 
peace with Austria. He had been 
—— chosen candidate to the 
—— — 

’ 

Chantberlain, and decorated with 
the red ribbon, In the same year, 
he was also made kui of the 
orders of Prussia and Bavaria. 

In all the recent political nego- 
ciations which have so happily ter- 
minated in the pacificati of Eu- 
rope, M, de T has borne 
Fe ets ae 
rt) views, a t- 
ance with business and with great 
affairs, particularly qualify him for 
managing discussions of the first 
importance. It may be observed 
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here, however, that the abilities of | Several —— to the Consti- 
tuent Assem 


M. de Talleyrand, great as they 
undoabtedly a aré, have, 
been too highly extolled 
in this country, who him to 
the disparagement of ‘every other 
existing statesman. “In all his p 
ceding treaties, decisive mi 
successes gave a wonderful simpl- 
city and | ‘to his negociations, 
and clothed eek — the most im- 
posin e do not find that; 
at Chatilon, Lord or 
Count Metternich were I in- 
ferior to the French —** 
so easy is it to make the balance 
incline, when the sword of the con- 
queror is thrown into the scale. 

The following works are by M 
de Talleyrand: 

Essay on Lotteries, 1779, 


many 


Essay © on Public Education, ‘ 
1791. : 

Essay on “the Comimercial Inter-' 
course of the United States’ with 
E land. 

y on the A to be 
derived. from cAdraniage tinder 
the present circumstances. 

Both these are inserted 
in the second volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Institute, and are re- 
plete with ‘original observations, 
profound remarks, and important 
conclusions, 

Report made to the Conserva- 
tive Senate, on the blows aimed by 
the Corsairs of Barbary, at the 
Commerce of the ee. Pow- 
ers. 
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LACKINGTON’S PROGRESS THROUGH LIFE. 


— — 


Few subjects are so pleasing to 
of readers, as the 
biography of a in the eom- 
— of life, written by him- 
self, when the — ‘are 
related with simplicity and can- 
* of this is the life 
ol ——— 
scller, who, from a 

shoemaker, became a most wealthy 
tradesman. His relation of his own 
life savours much of the eccentri- 
city of his character: inoffensive 
egotisin ; ingenious simplicity, and 
innocent affectation 

appear through 
life, told as it is rd 


ing, 
His 
— occu- 


enjoy 


the comforts of prosperi 
* The public at large, 


—* book- 


sellers in particular, have beheld’ 
my increasing stock with the ut- 
most astonishment, they being en· 
tirely at a loss to conceive by what 
means I have been enabled to — 

all m ents; and for 
— * Othe beginning of 
my business, some of the trade re- 
peatedly asserted, that it was to- 
tally impossible that I could con- 
tinue to pay for the large numbers 
of books that I constantly pur-° 
chased; and, ten years since, be- 
ing induced to take a into 
my own'country, with a view to’ 
the restoration of my health, being ’ 


o materially injured by intense o> 


ch plication to ¢ 
t mich during the” 


rest six weeks that I retited into ‘the 
west, Mrs. Lackington was perpe- ° 
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tually interragated ing th 
dat tin Tous snpahanatants war 


Thi was done in. such a manner, | 


as evidently shewed that 

pretended to think I never i - 
ed to return. atall. Mow great 
was their surprise, when, asa pre- 
lude tomy. — — se- 
veral waggon of books, which 

{had purchased. ia. the ° 
‘ As I never had any part of the 
miser in my composition, | always 
poe my accord- 
ng, te my profits; is I have 
for many years ed two- 
thirds * the profits of my trade; 

which proportion of iture 
“ He is rich,’ 


i is myself 
— | i 


Heil, ever plensime Solitudk, 
Companion of the wise and good! 
You may be suse thet I included 
in that number. 


poor whosé expenses exceed his ti 


income.” 

‘ If you will please to refer to 
Dr. Johnson's IpLeR, for the 
gress of Ned Drugget, you will see 
much of the progress ef your hum 
ble servant epicted. Like Ned, 
in the beginning, 1 opened aad 
shut my own shop, and welcomed 
afriend by as of the hand.— 
About a year after, on such occa- 
sions, L beckoned across the way, 
for a pot of good porter. A few 
years after that, I sometimes in- 


vited ‘my friends to dimmer, and. 


provided them a roast fillet of veal ; 
in @ progresswe course the ham 
was introduced; and a pudding 
was the next addition to the foast. 
For some time a glass of brandy 


and water was aluxury; a glass of. i 


Mr. Beaufoy’s raisin wine succeed- 
ed, and as soon as two-thirds of 
my profits énabled me to afford 
geod red port, it immediately ap- 
no iy nor was sherry be- 

iid. It was years before L 5 
vered that lodging ia the ceua- 
toy’ was very conducive te iny 
health. The year after, my ¢oun- 


the most rural village in S : 
so now Merton is selected as 
seat of occasional philosophical re- 
tirement. 


business run on at ségreata rate!” 
joyed in the country, 


net be the first ta a 4 ish 
teadesman's character, but if 
was but tee probable) the 
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their story. It seems that. at: last 
have discovered the secret. 
wa from ag, Pipa my 
however wrt 
their —— * 
——— —* 
number of my —5 
ticket, others are as positive that 
found bank-notes in an: old: book, 
pte gooey thousand 
peunds;. and — 
you the title of the fortunate 
eld’ boole that ined this trea-. 
sure. But you will receive: it from 
mé, which you wall deem 
Ê æ— 2 
honour, 


then, upon my 
that ¥ fou bund the wile — 
am possessed of wr smALL ¥RO- 
— INDUSTRY, and 


LACHING TONS: BPTTAP 


Good passengers, cae moment stity, 
And comemplate this beap of elay; 
’Tis Lackingion that claims a pause, 
— strove with death, bat lost his 


A — genius nicer need We 

‘Than many @ merry year was he. 
Some faults he had; seme vistues teo 
(The Devil — shondd —* his dues 
And a Dame Fortune's 


Whether at p —— 
© a Sheridan's play of the Rivals, 
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He never once forgot his station, 
Nor e’er disown'd a poor relation ; 
Tw poverty he found content, 
te’er made him insolent. 
hen poor, he'd rather read than eat, 
When rich, books form’d his highest 


treat. 
His first great wish, to act with care 
The several’ parts ansigned him here: 
And, as his heart to ruth inelin’d, 
He stedied trrd the truth to fi 
» pride be hed, "twas love of fame, 


raed gt to gets wane; 


— folited in ietnie, 
Much had. he read; and much had 


thought, 
And yet, you see, He's come to nought ; 
Or out of print, as ie wontd say, 
To be anotlier day, 
ree from errata, with tion— 
new, and a complete edition. 


«Whew L wrote thepreceding, I 
did net think that I should so scow 
have tie melancholy task of writ- 

one for Mrs. The 
lines are engraved om 
in Merton church- 


MRE LACKINGTON’S EPITAPTR 
Bedies, wlio chance tw frisk this way, 
With homest hearts, and spirits guy, 

A seriou moment give to one 
Who sleeps beveath this earth and stove. 
. better daughter 8 lived, 

better never hasband 3 
‘Yo her the claine of ueiedaee 
‘The tender orphan would she rear ; 
Nor e’er did to the grave descend 
A more sincere and faittifal friend. 
Thisth on her virtues, heave a si 
"Bhat coodness such as her’s sh 
And, whether you be maid or wife, 
Go imitate her former life ; 
prac Hh — to heaven you yield your 


— ihe her, have peace in deatht 
ee ee 
persons for witom 

— 1— written, as the preced- 
—— are; sach as are acquaint- 


4 will ac- 
lmowiedge fave not said tov 


d diet 
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NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 


— 


DESCRIPTION OF ALTAR GREEN~ 


About one mile north-eastward 
of Portglenone, is situated this rude 
relic of antiquity, called by the 
country people for generations past 
AtTarGreen. Curiosity, prompt- 
ed by its poetical name, induced 
me to visit the place where stands 
the altar.—I found it like an un- 
polished gem thrown on the wil- 
derness; or an Eden situated in the 
black desart: two of the brown 
hills of Finkiltagh rose on either 
side like. a proud amphitheatre, 
from which nature looks down with 
pleasure to view the wild sublimity 
and rugged grandeur of her own 
works. A murmuring stream led 
its course through the narrow in- 
tervening valley : now rushing down 
the rocky descent with precipita- 
tien; and now wandering in slow 
windings through green banks, over 
smooth pebbles; till its broken 
sounds dies away in distance. On 
the right bank of this rivulet, some- 
what elevated on the hill’s declivi- 
ty, stands the altar, rude and bar- 
barous as the hands that formed it; 
before, and on each side, lies a 
small but beautiful. spot of the 
deepest green, whereon neither 
heath-weed nor any kind of bram- 
ble or shrub ever grows. To the 
left, the hill sinks into a gently 
sloping valley, beyond which there 
rises a circular mole, formed of 
square and unequal stones, appa- 
rently piled together hy the hand 
of nature, before architecture be- 
gan to draw lessons of instruction 
trom her simple models. These, it 
might seem, she had prepared to 
accelerate the handy work of her 
siater art in the coarse elements of 


sculpture, in the dawning infancy 
of human invention; for, like the 
inaterials of Solomon's temple, a 
skilful architect might easily form 
an edifice of the majority of those 
stones, without applying either 
chisel or hammer to them. The 
space between this picturesque 
mole and the altar constitutes the 
rincipal of the green area 
that lies — it; and this space 
wears, if possible, a still deeper 
shade than any part of the circum- 
jacent ground. The altar, in its 
present dilapidated state, might 
seem to a superficial observer, ra- 
ther the work of nature than art; 
for, although it was perfectly entire 
a few years since, only a fragmen- 
tal a of it now remains, yet 
still sufficient to shew what sort of 
an edifice it has been. Previously 
to further description, it may be 
—— to assign the cause of: 
its demolition. A savage, a disho-" 
nour to the name of Irishman, who 
was building a house for a neigh- 
bouring farmer, knowing what ex- 
cellent materials the altar was com- 
posed of, approached it, armed with 
the instruments of his brutality, 
and before the owner of the ground 
was aware of the proceeding, he’ 
had completely disfigured this at- 
tractive structure of antiquity, and 
had the dismembered flags, (too 
ponderous otherwise to be carried 
away ) dragged off, to be incorpo- 
rated with the common stones of 
an illiterate countryman’s dwelling! 
This violence was loudly repro- 
bated by all who heard of it; but 
the owner of the ground on which 
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the altar stood was mest highly ex- 
asperated at the barbarous and un- 
warrantable insolence offered to an 
object of general admiration, as 
well as his own and progenitors 
profound reverence, by an inhuman 
wretch, who would as freely have 
set fire to the temple, as any of the 
soldiers of Titus V ian, if he 
had it in his power; and had it 
not been owing to the interference 
of others, vt a pacific = 
ition, the aggrieved person w 
= prosecuted the offender and 
his employer with the utmost ri- 
gour of the law. It isa remark 
worthy of observation here, that 


how much soever the people of tion, the whole wears an 


other countries may venerate ob- 
jects of er pee in their own 
land, yet it will be found on a com- 
parison, that the inhabitants of no 
nation on the face of the habitable 
globe, hold objects of this descrip- 
tion in such high veneration as all 


Green. 


compose it, are all laid horizon- 
tally on their edges; and so close- 
ly beside each other, that the in- 
terstices can scarcely be perceived ; 
their ends are all directed towards 
the hill, but so as to form a smooth 
wall in front more than breast 
high ; before the altar lies an im- 
mense flat slab, somewhat resem- 
bling a large tomb-stone, corres- 
— “ with the base of the altar, 
which is approached by three steps, 
formed also of very stones, 
laid in a similar manner; and al- 
though the structure seems smooth 
and level to the eye at a distance, 
yeton a near and closer inspec- 
ance so unpolished, though per- 
fectly even on the surface, that an 
observer will naturally conclude, 
the’, the sculptor’s instrument never 
acted upon it. The altar stands in 
the same position with the hill, 
which is from south-east to north- 





classes of the peopse of Ireland— west; the front is to the south- 
The very term—antiguity—epplied west, and the back north-east. It 


to any of the productions of art, is about five feet high, in breadth 
claims their profound respect; and nearly the same, and about eight 
even among those who cannot feet long; the steps and flags in 
assign any adequate reason for front are of asimilar length. Be- 
their conduct, through their unlet- hind, it is entirely overhung with 
tered i , the works and the the brown natural productions of 
relics of other days are looked upon the soil—the bushes of bloomy 
with awe and veneration, as things heath ; and, over the left corner of 
sacred and inviolable. As a proof the hill, hangs a young hawthorn, 
of this assertion, my guide, who which partially obstructs the view 
lives on the opposite side tothaton of a large stone, whitened by time, 
which the altar stands, informed which is laid up against the slope, 
me very seriously, that he would covering, as I am disposed to think, 
not have removed one stone from it the entrance of some subterraneous 
for all that he was of in the passage into the hill, This stone, 
“world. From this old man I had which is partly sunk into the earth, 
an excellent description of what strikingly resembles the lid of a 
the altar was in a finished state. It coffin, and what strengthens the 
is erected on a § lel conjecture of a concavity of some 
to the base of the hill, with the kind or other being there, is the 
perpendicular strata of the same, hollowness of sound proceeding 
forming, as it were, a wall behind from the footsteps over the plain ; 
it. The vast oblong flags which but whether there be any cavern 
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there or not remains as yet tobe 
discovered. This rude steucture, 
bearing the marks of antiquity— 
this wonder in the wild, is itself 
the only guide we have to its his- 
tory and origin—here it still partly 
stands, frowning in ruins over it: 
acattered fragments; but we know 
no more of jit, than that the pre- 
sent and former tians called 
it “ AtrAn Garey,” without 
other cause than what exists in the 
verdure of the spot en which it 
stands ; but why this epot is more 
verdant at all seasons than the 
ground contiguous, I cannot ascer- 
tain. Itis certainly owing to no 
supernatural cause—it is natural 
for grass to grow, and to be green- 
er m one place than another, ac- 
cording to the richness or Poverty 
of the soil ; but why, on an - 
tivated corner in the wild, the grass 
should assume so rich a hue as to 
acquire the epithet of greenthrough 
several preceding generations, 4 
aechalenee determine ; and I 
am equally puzzled how to assign 
a reason for the plain being always 
free from heath-weed or brambie, 
more than the rest of the hill. I 
make no doubt but superstition 
could soon creatc a cause for this 
effect, andsay, thateither the ground 
is more sanctified there, or that 
some tutelar spirit presides over 
this little verdant spot—this Brin 
in miniature, to preserve it from 
the noxious preductions of the 
vegetable creation—such as weeds 
and brambles. Whether this altar 
be of Druidical or Christian origin 
I can only form a supposition—for 
it may probably have belonged to 
either ; but that it belonged to the 
former class of worshippers I have 
great reason to believe, as the style 
of the architecture surpasses, in 
rudesess, any christian edifice of 
the kind im this country. In such 


Attar Green. 


{[July, 
places the altars of the Deuitls or 


nely solitudes thave & 
— 
presided over humcmmn sacrifices, 
when, to terrify and overawe a 
— — — 
—— — —— 
and horrid rites, might be ‘perpe- 
tuated through ceremonies, 
and amoking altars! I truet I shall 
incar no —— the i 
cal manki advancing 
ns Leniiontieien hat have no 
doubt but that Acrar Gaeen has 
hitherto belonged to some Arch- 
Drnid ; andthe grandeur of the edi- 
fice it of asuperior order 
ef Druidical Altars, scarce- 
ly by another im Ireland. 
That it ever was a Christian altar, 
there is little reason to suppose, as 
we rarely find any such detached 
from churches, convents, or mo- 
nastic houses: there was a time 
when the catholic pricsts were not 
permitted by the laws to celebrate 
mass in —_ = — ‘time al- 
tars may have bably 
were, erected in —— 
but I have two objections te ad- 
vance against the s ition, of 
this citar being one of those. My 
firet is—that ALTAR Green wears 
more te appearance of antiqui 
than any —— or edifices 
erected either since theCromwelli- 
an wars, or the revolution, when the 
penal statutes were the mest rigo- 
—* —* inst the exer- 
cise of t ic worship. M 
second—that y te & 
revolution and the wars of Crom- 
well, this part of the county of 
Antrim has been but thinly isha- 
bited by catholics, and even at the 
present time it would be a rather 
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disadvantagéous' situation for the 
scite of ac 
majority of the inhabitants are ei- 
ther Protestants or Protestant Dis- 
senters—the inheritors of the soil 
since those fatal epochas afore- 
mentioned ; consequently, the na- 
tural inference resulting from those 
remarks will be—that ALTAR 
Greew has been erected, at some 
distant and unregi period, for 


Druidical worship; and that it was 
not an altar dedicated by chris- 
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1 or altar, as the 


77 
tians to the divine worship of the 
Blessed Trinity. 
Urowtus. 

Portglenone is a small but plea- 
santly situated town on the lower 
Bann, where a handsome stone 
bridge connects the counties. of 
Antrim and Derry. Finki 
is a hilly townland in the north- 
western part of the parist of 
Ahoghill.  Finkiltagh — signifies 
white woods or groves, being here- 
tofore entirely covered with woods. 

Belfast, July, 1814, 





ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE, 
(Continued from page 8.) 
————— — 


The following character of Bo- 
naparte was sketched by Mr. Hol- 
croft, shortly after his attainment 
of the Imperial dignity: 

Of — * the first, 
the most magnanimous, and the 
least to be suspected; the love of 
freedom, the emancipation of slaves, 
and the utter expulsion of bigotry, 
were the pictures he delighted to 
exhibit to the admiring world.— 


Cesar, nay Alexander himself, who , 


professed to conquer only to civi- 
lize, appeared to be outdone by a 
stripling—a scholar from the mili- 
tary school, concerning whom his 
playmates now began to ransack 
memory, that th “ee discover 
— he had diffe from them- 
seives, 

The unha od at length 
approached, 78 La to shew him 
a character of vice ahd virtue so 
dangerously combined, as to alarm 
penetration, and warn the world to. 
beware. He landed in Egypt; ar 
by a stroke of his pen, he and 
whole army became Mussulmen. 


Every doubt was then removed ; . 


he was a man, to whom, could he 
but gain the end in view, all means 
were good. 

Vor. IL. 


Accustomed to gain cose mi 
est advantages by secrec ’ 
celerity of action, and those stra- 
tagems that best can mark and mis- 
lead, the same habits remain, and 
the same means are adopted, when 
the conqueror seizes on the rule of 
states, as when he sends forth his 
cohorts to the plunder of cities, and 
the capture of provinces. He 
along.must project: he alone must 
command: reward and punishment 
must be at his sole disposal. No 
community ,noliving creature, must 
act but as he wills,—That to make 
his will known is impossible—that 
it varies in himself from day to 
day—that men cannot resign their 
intellect, cannot resist the i 
of habits, and the decisions of the 
judgment—and that the task of re- 

ing the actions of millions by 
most eXtravagant 


tnd baow —— us lot 


bs — 

in the true spirit ef French 
8 of 

conversation wi , 

——— was far behind France in 
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truly understanding the pripciples 
of liberty : to which he repli F it 
would be well for the latter, “if it 
did but enjoy one-tenth part of 
English freedom.” 

eseldom condescends to argue ; 
and when he does, he considers it 
insolence in any one who dares to 
be of a different opinion. 


It was his custom, when he had 
summoned a council of war, to lis- 
ten to the opinions of others, 
to give no opinion himself, to 
act in a manner that could be 
least expected, and to do this with 
such determination and celerity, 
that it was likea torrent. So great 
was his ascendancy, that when he 
was present, the generals acting 
under him appeared like so many 
schoolboys. 


The following sketch of his phy- 
siognomy was written by the same 
person, and at the same time: 

Sallow complexion, len of 
face, a pointed nose, a prajecting 
chin, and prominent cheek bones, 
have distinguished the countenances 
of fanatics and persecutors, Fa- 
natics and persecutors were often 
men of powerful minds, but violent 
passions; and between such men 
and Bonaparte, allowing for times 
and circumstances, in physiogno- 
my, in talents, and in manner of 
acting, there is great resemblance. 


In a conversation with some of 
the members of the Institute, who 
had been deputed to late 
him on hie stoviaind to the | 
rial dignity, he said, “ that he did 
not ire ecclesiastical writers of 
— vho were apt to give dis- 

hues, and erage ag rail 

incontinency, w 
10 rieen from the sides of a 
men’s wives ;” but, observing Ca- 


Anecdotes of Bonaparte. 


(July, 
and spother cardinal within 
i ’ he added with a smile— 


“J you were so nigh.” 
fie ery scone a 

evinces onaparte the 

etry of the compass, is refer- 

red * skill —— e of 

someof our corr ts for an 

translation : 

To pur ti vidi coll’ invitta mano, 

Che parté i regni, ea Vieona intim’ 

Mees divider cow Gituiet giri 

li curvo giro del fedel . 

E ti vidi assaltar le chinse roeche 

D'ardui problemi col valor d’antico 

Geometra maestro, e mi soverme 

Quando l’Alpi varcasti Aunibal novo 

Per liberar tua cara Italia, ¢ tutto 

Rapidamente mi passd davanti 

L’anno di tue vittorie, anno che splende 

Nell’ abysso de’secoli qual sole. 

Sequi l'impresa, e coll’ invitta mano 

Guida all’ [talia tua liberi giorni, 

At Cologne, a traveller who vi- 
sited the parade every morning and 
evening for several days, says that 
the conscripts underwent a very 
short and simple course of drilling. 
They were taught to wheel, form 
close column, load, fire, and charge 
with the bayonet ; in five days they 
were qualified to march with the 
veteran troops. Very little atten- 
tion was paid to form i 
Still less was paid to 
the men, who were uniform only in 
wearing a short jacket; but, in 
every other article, seemed to con- 
sult their taste or pockets. He 
travelled several days in company 
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now,” said he, “ is to become a 
good soldier.” 

The same traveller relates, that 
in his progress up the Rhine, he 
one day went on shore to take a 
walk, and getting into a thicket, 
was a good deal rapt weil com- 
ing upon a French chasseur, whom 
he at first took for a robber ; but 
Torey thousand setioned slong the 
forty thousand stati 
left bank of the river, at a distance 
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of a gun-shot from each other, to 


in gost: for t; 
and hide themselves in the wood, 
whenever the nature of the ground 
permits them. 

It is needless to add, that where 

there i’ many precautions 

nst offending, the temptations 

te offend must be great, and that 

the — are insufficient af- 
‘er all. 


— — — 
CURIOUS PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THE SANDWICH 


From Liziansky's voyage round the World. 
ee 


Tue Sandwich Islands are inha⸗ 


bited by a race of men who are not 
deficient in talents. They are ex- 
tremely attached to E cus- 
toms. Some English tole- 
rably well, and almost 

to pronouice a few words of 
language, however indifferently 
they may suceeed ; as, for instance, 
nypo for a knife, how lo, lo, for how 
do you do? and cabeca, for a cab- 
bage. They are fond of travelling ; 
many offered me their services, and 
woald have given all they had, to 
have been taken on board as sai- 
lors. Ships of the United States 
often take them to sea, and find 
them in a short time very useful. 

I am of opinion, that these 
islands will not long remain in their 
* barbarous ‘state. The 

ave made great advances : 
civilization since the period of their 
discovery, and especially 


‘with 
They are so situated, that 
little systematic industry, 





r-cane also thrives here; the 
cultivation of which would alone 
yield a tolerable revenue, if sugar 
and ruth were made of it; and the 
more so, as the use of these arti- 
cles is already known to the sava- 
ges of the north-west coast of 
America, and becomes daily of 
more importance there. The prin- 
ipal inconvenience is the want of 
a good harbour.* ‘There are, 
however, a number of bays, which 
are in no res worse than the 
bay of Teneriffe, or that of the 
Island of Madeira. 

The inhabitants are very inge- 
nious in fabricating their cloth, as 
well as in colouring it. 1 was as- 
tonished at their skill, when I saw ~ 
the instruments which it was 
sree Pino oth sur- 
passes made b it- 
ants of —— who, 1 am 
persuaded, would part with their 
most costly things in exchange for 
this, as it w be deemed by 
them, an excellent article. 

I shall here introduce a brief 





me, that the isiand 
very five harbour. 
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history of the reign of the present 


king, Hamamea, 

On the death of the late king, 
Tyreboo, gréat troubles ensued in 
the island of Owyhee, the conse- 
quence of which was, that his do- 
minions were divided between 
Kiauva, his son, and an ambitious 
relation of the name of Hamamea, 
As wear still ——— Owy- 
hee, and the is to the north- 
ward of it, Vahoo, Moreky, Re- 
nay, and Mové, which had Hay- 
kery for their king; Hamamea, 
efter settling affairs at home, pro- 
ceeded, in the year 1791, against 
these islands. 
eight thousand men, and two thou- 
sand canoes, he soon subdued his 
enemy, 8o far as to take from him 
all his possessions, except Vahoo. 
In the year following, when this 
conqueror was gbout to terminate, 
as he supposed, a war so success- 
fully begun, he received informa- 
tion, that his own dominions were 
in danger from Kiauva, This un- 
expected news enraged him so 
much, that, in his fury, he knocked 
out several of his own teeth. He 
returned immediately to Owyhee; 
while Haykery, who retained only 
the island of Vahoo, on hearing 
that Mové was abandoned by his 
enemy, took possession again of 
that, and all the other islands he 
had lost. 

tamamea, landing in the bay of 
Towyhy, found Kiauva there, who, 
not expecting this rencounter, re- 
tired into the interior, Hamamea 
tollowed him. Many battles were 
fought with various success ; when, 
at last, the conqueror of Mové 
completely defeated his adversary 
hy astratagem. He gave out that 


he was going to construct a new 
heavoo, or temple, to his gods ; 
end, on that account, ordered hos- 
tilities to be suspended, The ene- 
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aving an army of 






[J uly, 
my, believing him sincere, relaxed 
in his operations, which Hamamea 
observing, attacked him suddenly 
with all his forces, and completely 


routed him. Kiauva, however, 

saved himself by flight; but many 

of his chiefs were taken prisoners 
sacrificed. 


and 4 

During the taboo of Macahity, 
no war could be carried on ; but 
as soon as it ceased, Hamamea, 
forming his army into two divi- 
sions, gave the command of one to 
his chief captain, Tyana, and put 
himself at the head of the other, 
Kiauva, in the mean time, had been 
by no means dilatory. He col- 
le¢ted what forces he could, and 
was determined to defend himself 
to the last. Nothing, however, 
couJd withstand the c and 
resolution of his adversary. Tyana 
on one side, and Hamamea on the 
other, carried death and destruc- 
tion every where, This unfortu- 
nate war continued til] the poor 
1793; when Kiauva, dej by 
his continued misfo, tunes, and de- 
serted by almost all his chiefs, de- 
livered himself up to the mercy of 
his enemy. His life, after that, 
was of short duration. Hamamea 
ordered him to be brought to Tox 
wyhy, where he was massacred, 
with nearly all his principal fol- 
lowers. On the death of this last 
branch of the Tyrehoo family, Ha- 
mamea became sovereign master of 
the whole island of Owyhee, 

Such was the situation of affairs 
when captain Vancouver arrived, 
Hearing of the implacability of the 
islanders, he did all he could to 
soften their ferocity, and render 
them less savage; and he thought 
he had, in some degree, succeed- 
ed; but, an his departure, as soon 


as his og were out of sight, the 
— iscord began to rear her 
ead. 


A report was spread, that 
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the inhabitants of the island of Tyana was to proceed by sea, to 
Mové had stolen tome people from join him with the rest of the 3 
Owyhee, and had. sacrified them instead, however, of joining 


on @ certain occasion; gnd the 
wrath of Hamamea was again kin- 
dled, and he —— ance. 
It is probable, finding 
strong, and in condition for war, 
he was himsel? the author of this 
report, meaning to take advantage 
of it to conquer his neighbours. 
Haykery was, it seems, now 
dead, and his son pore 3 
Trys r, was q ing wi 
* bine ef Otooway, his uncle, 
who had advanced pretensions to 
the dominions of his deceased bro- 
ther, Hamamea, hearing of these 
dissensions, ordered his warriors to 
get ready, and, with a reinforce- 
ment of three brass cannons, and 
eight Europeans with muskets, he 
set out against his enemy, in the 
schooner presented to him by cap- 
tain Vancouver, which was armed 
with swivels, 

The three cannons bel for- 
merly to a schooner of the United 
States, called the Fair American, 
which had been seized upon in the 
year 1791, by the islanders, and 
all her crew murdered, except one, 
a Mr. Davis, who still resides here, 
and shares the king’s favour with 
Mr. Young. The war, thus re- 
newed, was first directed against 
Mové; but, as neither that island 
nor the others had the same means 
of defending themselves, they were 
in a short time all taken, as before, 
except Vahoo, where king Tryshe- 
poor himself resided. In the next 
year, 1795, Vahoo was also taken ; 
and in this affair, Hamamea’s chief 
captain, Tyana, ignominiously lost 
his life, fighting against his sove- 
reign. The. circumstances were 
these: When Hamamea set out on 


his expedition against. Vahoo, 


king, he went over to the enemy, 
Hamamea had waited a long time 
for the forces under Tyana, be- 
lieving them ta be still afloat ; 
when he received information of 
the treachery of his favourite. An 
unexpected circumstance like this, 
might have overwhelmed a com- 
mon mind, but it produced’ upon 
Hamamea a very different effect.— 
This brave warrior attacked both 
his enemies without delay, and; by 
his courage, and the rapidity of 
his motions, vanquished them both. 
Mr. Young told me, that he was 
himself in this expedition, and saw 
T fall, — by a — 
body of this rebel, ant thee 
of many of his associates, were 
sacrificed in the usual manner, and 
their heads stuck on the palings of 
the heavoo. 

In 1796, Hamamea was called 
home by the rebellion of Tyana’s 
brother, Namotahy, and he re- 
mained a whole year at : 
but his ambition would not let him 
rest, and he again returned to Va- 
hoo; where he is at present, to 
forward the rations 
for a war he had against 
the island of Otooway. 

By Mr. Young's account, the 
forces of Hamamea consist now of 
about seven thousand natives and 
—* rae meen has six hun- 

muskets, eight . in 
a ball of six, and avo; cart yi : 
ball of three pounds; forty swivels, 
and six small mortars, with a suffi- 
ciency of powder, shot, and ball. 

His navy is as formidable as bis 


army. Exclusive of a great num- 
ber of war-canoes, it consists of 
twenty-one schooners, from ten to 
twenty tons each, some of which 
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are armed with swivels, and com- 
manded by Europeans.* 

With such an armament, he cer- 
tainly would have reduced Otoovay 
last spring, if a disease, as I have 
mentioned in my narrative, had not 
— amongst his troops, and 

troyed the flower of his army. 
When we left the bay of Caraca- 
coa, it was the opinion 


ote — meen tog = Hae bye 
expedition against the island of 
Qtooway, and return home, where 


his presence was very much re-' 
i absence, with‘ 
e whole of his chiefs, had occa-. 


as his | 


sioned such langour and inactivity 
amongst the common people, that 
the p of was not 
half what it used to be, when the 
king and his nobles resided in it. 
I am confident, that in taking his 
chiefs with him to the war, and 
heaving Mr. Young to preside over 
the island in his absence, Hamamea 
was governed more by policy than 
necessity. 

This Mr. Young was formerly 
boatswam of a merchant vessel be- 
longing to the United States. He 
suys of himself, that happening to 
ten shore when his ship sailed 
eut of the bay, he was detained on 
some small pretext by the inha- 
bitants, and that he has continued 
with them from that time, which 
was in the year 1791. He has re- 
commended himself successfully 
both to the and the king — 
The latter he has accompanied in 
several of his wars, and appears to 





* We were told on our arrival at Can- 
ton, by an American captain, that he 
afterwards obtained, in exchange for a 
schooner, an American ship of twenty 
guns, called Lily Bird, which had been 
pup ashore, and could not be got off by 
the crew ; and that in this ship, whic 
the natives contrived to s¢t the 
king sailed to Otooway, and conquered 
the wiand. 
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enjoy his full confidence. He has 
also acquired a handsome landed 
a and some hundreds of 
panish dollars, the value of which 
is very well known in this island. 
Owyhee is the largest of the 
Sandwich Islands, and is remark- 
able for containing one of the 


highest mountains in the world, 


Mount Roi. C the quan- 
tity. of lava, and other volcanic 
— that are found every 
where in this island, it would seem 
as if it had formerly been gp ae 
to eruptions in more places 
one; though there is only one 
mountain at present, called Tavoo- 
rapery, where occasionally 
happen. I was told, indeed, that 
three Mount Macaoora, 
hy a sudden burst, did much mis- 
chief, but had since that time been 
perfectly qui 

Thought the coast of Owyhee 
does not give to the eye much pro- 
mise of abundance, ex in some 
few scattered spots, and is inhabit- 
ed chiefly on account of its fishery, 
and the trade with Eu ships, 
the interior is very. fertile, a 
furnishes a variety of excellent 
fruits and vegetables, What is of 
still importance, the island 
abounds also with swine, the flesh 
of which is delicious, and with 
goats and fowls, which are both 
delicate and chea 

Some cattle, which captam Van- 
couver left in this island, have very 
much multiplied. It is a pity they 
have been permitted to run wild; 
though this has probably been the 
cause of their increasing so fast.— 
It is said, that some time ago a 
herd came down from the moun- 
tains, and committed ravages 
in the plantations in the valleys.— 
A of armed men was.sent to 
drive away ; and in effecting 
it, four lives were lost. This de- 
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termined the king to breed some 

of these animals in a domesticated 

state; and I saw a very handsome 

cow and calf, in an enclosure set 
t for the purpose. 

P Before the introduction of dif- 

ferent animals by Europeans, there 

were swine only on this island, and 

a small species of rat. This last 

animal is so numerous, —— 

habitants Gor 

every thi —— 

destroyed by king 

lately “sinh a couple of horses, 

that were brought out to him b 

ship of the United States, Fi 


Singular Disease. 
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understand that he has been 
mised a stallion and a mare 
Spanish America. 

I cannot take a final leave of 
these islands without acknowledg- 
ing, that the inhabitants behaved 
in a most friendly manner to us, 
during the whole of our intercourse 
with them. Surrounded by hun- 
dreds every day, we never expe- 
rienced the smallest injustice or 
injury: on the contrary, we had 
many proofs of their honesty and 
—— — shews, at least, 

w much they have improved 
since the time of capt. Cooke. 





SINGULAR DISEASE. 
— 


In the country of the Nogays, a 
tribe of Tartars dwelling between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, on 
the south side of the river Ruma, 
there still exists a very lar 
disease, which is menti by 
Herodotus and other Greek writers. 
Herodotus informs us, that when 
the Scythians were inhabitants of 
Asia, they advanced — 


Paummetichs, the Dg at ih 


country, to desist. 
turn through S * —— 
* temple a in the — 


grag we aon ot propagating 


them. 
is the first modern 
writer who mentions the existence _ 


disease among the N 
who are atprowont subjects of the 


Russien Empire. — — 


disease 


when travelling along the Kuma in 
1798, met with an old man who 
had this disease. He informs us 
that such persons are called Coss ; 
and that the disease is not unknown 
in Turkey, where those subject to 
it have received the same appella- 
tion. The disease, as far as it has 
been described by Rei and 
Potocki, is distinguished by the 
y following symptoms : 

It attacks old persons only. The 
re- skin grows wrinkied, the beard falls 
off, and the person assumes com- 
pletely the appearance of a wo- 

He —— incapable of 

and > 
sentiments and — — 
ee oe an this 

is obliged to aoe 
a and “4 associate with y 

whom he perfect] — 
The disease is now vert 
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REMEDY FOR GOUT. 





— — 


Two years ago Mr. Want disco- 
vered the composition of a medi- 
cine which possesses the power of 
removing the parox of gout in 
a de fully equal t to an Eau 
Medicinale: since that period he 
had abundant experience to satisfy 
himself of the identity of the two 
medicines. 

The first hint he obtained on 
this subject was derived from the 
writings of Alexander of Tralles, a 
Greek physician of the 6th cen- 
tury, whose book on gout is one of 
the most valuable clinical records 
of antiquity, and who, in his chap- 
ter on anodynes, remarks, that 
some persons take a medicine call- 
ed Dia Hermodactylum, which pro- 
duces an evacuation of watery mat- 
ter from the bowels, attended with 
such relief from pain, that patients 
are immediately able to walk. But, 
says he, it has this bad property, 
that it disposes those who take it to 
be more frequently attacked with the 
disease. Its effects, as described 
by this physician, are so similar to 
those resulting from the exhibition 
of the Eau Medieinale, that Mr. 
Want was led to the conjeeture 
that it was the same medicine, or 
at least that it possessed powers of 
the same kind. 

The Hermodactyl of the shops 
has been considered by most wri- 
ters on the materia medica to be 
the root of the Colehycum Illyri- 
cum ; but some recorded accounts 
of the poisonous qualities of the 


Colchicum Autumnale, and the man- 
ner in which death has been pro- 
duced by it, induced Mr. Want to 
make his first trials with it, and his 
uniform success has rendered it 





unnecessary to make any change. 

He directed a tincture to be 
made by infusing,’ for two or three 
days, a quantity of the fresh sliced 
root of Colchicum Autumnale, in 
proof spirits of wine, in the pro- 
portion of four ounces of the for- 
mer to eight of the latter. This 
tincture he employed in all his first 
experiments, but as the efficacious 
parts of the plant are soluble ei- 
ther in water or wine, either of 
these menstrua may be used, or 
else good Sherry or Lisbon. The 
root may be procured at all the 
physical herb shops, and under the 
vulgar name of meadow saffron, 
may be found in every part of 
England. 

For medicinal pu @ re- 
cent infusion of the fresh or dried 
root in water is equally efficacious. 
Mr. Want was led to employ the 
dried root, from observing its vari- 
able strength when fresh, from 
which it appears to be much influ- 
enced by the weather and the sea. 
son of the year. After rain, it 
contains a large quantity of water ; 
but, on the contrary, after much 
sunny weather, the watery parts of 
the plant are evaporated, and the 
active qualities more condensed. 

The dose should be the same, 
whether the tincture be made with 
water, wine, or spirit, and should 
vary according to the constitution 
of the patient. Upon an average, 
two drams, or two ordi ten- 
spoonfuls, may be fixed as the pro- 
per quantity for an adult. 

Mr. Want's experiments have 
already been made in at least forty 
cases, in every one of which the 
paroxysms were always removed, 
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and, in several instances, no return. grain 
interval of se- 


took place after an 
vera] months. 


SULPHURATED soap, 

Mons. Jupetot, a French che- 
mist, has published a recipe for a 
sulphurated soap, which he con- 
ceives to possess peculiar advan- 
tages and facilities in the cure of 
the itch. He prepares it by dis- 
solving six ounces of pulverized 
sulphuret of potass in a third of 
its weight in water. Two pounds 
of white soap are then to be rasped 
and put into an earthen vessel, 

laced in a water bath; to which 
is to beadded gradually two pounds 
of almond oil, triturating it well 
with the soap as it is added, The 
solution of sulphuret of potase is 
then to be put into a marble mor- 
tar, and well rubbed with the mix- 
ture of oil and soap, adding the 
latter very gradually. Two pounds 
of almond oil, and two drachms of 
any agreeable essential oil, are 
then to be added, and the mixture 
will be complete, This liniment 
should be kept in a close vessel, 
and used by rubbing an ounce of 
it, twice a day, upon different parts 
of the body, particularly those af- 
fected. It rarely fails to cure the 
itch in eight days. It possesses 
the advantages of having no disa- 
greeable odour, of not irritating 
the skin, and of preserving the 
patient’s Tinen uninjured. It is 
cheap, and may be preserved for 
almost any length of time. / 
— . 
REMEDY FOR THE CROUP. 

—— of Hamburgh, has 
— — 

in 

roup. It consists ~ ae 
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ins of calomel, with the addi- 
tion of half a grain, or at the mosé 
of one grain of moschus, to be 
continued till. vomiting. oecurs.— 


‘This vomiting happens, in general, 


after the use of the powders alone, 
and in most cases-after the third 
dose ; and a substance of the con- 
sistency of cream, of a greenish 
yellow hue, is brought up, similar 
to that which children bring’ up 
towards the latter of . the. 
hooping cough, vr such as is met 
with in the windpipe and bronchias. 
of those children who have died ef 
the angina. The earlier this vo- 
miting sets in, the more eertain 
and speedy is the cure. After this 
stage, Dr. Wigard ordered the 
powders to be given every two or 
two hours and a half, and a “syrup 
of Oxym. Scilla. Syrup. Senegw, 
Ammonia Muriata, ‘and_Vin. Anti- 
mon. Huxh. from two to three tea⸗ 
spoons full every hour or every 
hour and a half, in order to pro- 
mote the vomiting, and still more 
to loosen the rising mucus. 


Account of a patent granted to 
John Kershaw, and John Wood, 
bath of Glossop Dale, Derby- 
shire, for a mode of preparing 
Aas for the purpose of . being 
spun on the like machinery as 
cotton : ‘4 —E— 
The following mode is adopted 

for preparing the flax :—It is form- 

ed with the heckle into strickles, 
and then roved on a common flax- 
rover into soft cord, .containing 
about ten. ounces in weight, for 
every hundred gnd twenty yards 
in length. After forming such 
rovings into hanks, it is bleached, 
and passed when bleached through 
rollers made for the purpose, as 
often as may be necessary to sepa- 
rate the fibres. It is then carded, 
M 
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drawn and roved like cotton, and 
afterwards spun. 

The rollers to be used in sepa- 
rating the fibres of the flax from 
each other, may be made of any 
convenient diameter and length, 
and of any materials sufficiently 
hard. The Patentees usually make 
one of the rollers of close-grained 
well-seasoned wood, and the other 
of iron, of about seven inches each 
in diameter, and about three inches 
each in length, and press them to- 
gether with a weight of fifty-six 
peunds at each end of the upper 
roller, and usually passed the flax 
twice, or oftener, through six suc- 
cessive sets of rollers, until the 
fibres were sufficiently separated. 
But if the bleaching be imperfect, 
or if the fibres of the flax, from 
any other circumstance, have an 
unusual degree of adherence, the 
process is repeated until they are 
sufficiently separated. 

Observations.—As the flax ma- 
chinery hitherto used has been 
found inadequate to any but the 
coarsest yarn, the finer numbers 
have been consequently confined 
tohand-spinning, an operation both 
tedious and expensive: hencearises 
chiefly the high price of linen, 
cambric, and lace, when compared 
with articles of similar texture made 
from cotton, or even silk, the raw 
material of which exceeds fiax in 
value fifty fold. The object of the 
process now described is intended 
to preclude the necessity of hand- 
spinging in the higher numbers of 

ax, and thus encrease the con- 
sumption, by reducing the price of 
the manufactured article, and ena- 
bling us to meet the French on 
equal, if not superior terms, in a 
market now their own, that of 
laces, lawn, and cambric. 


Improved Green Paiut. 
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Account of the pew granted to 
William Parker, of Whitecha- 
pel, Middleser. for an improve- 
ment in the manufacture of green 

int : 

he object of the patentee is to 
produce a permanent pea-green 
colour, not liable to decomposi- 
tion by salt water. 

Take 14 ounces of erude pot- 
ash, 14 drachms of crude white ar- 
senic, and boil them in two gallons 
of soft water, until quite dissolved ; 
then put the liquor into a cast iron 
vessel to cool and settle; draw it 
off clear from the sediment, and 
put it into a vessel that will hold 
twenty gallons; add to it six gal- 
lons of clear soft water, cold ; take 
one pound of Roman vitriol, and 
boil it in two gallons of soft water 
till dissolved ; put the solution into 
an open vessel till quite cold, then 
to be added gradually to the afore- 
said solution of fixed alkali, stir- 
ring it well all the time, which will 
produce a genuine green oxyde: 
then proceed in the usual way 
of mineral green. 

A most essential part of this 
preparation is to make the mineral 
green without using caustic alkali, 
which is the general way of manu- 
facturing it for this purpose; the 
caustic alkali acts too powerfully 
on the vegetable quality of linseed 
oil used in this preparation, there- 
by rendering it mucilaginous. 

Preparation of precipitate of 
copper to mix with the aforesaid 
oxyde :—Take one pound of Roman 
vitriol, and boil it till dissolved in 
two gallons of soft water, at the 
same time dissolve in another vessel 
half a pound of the first soft Ame- 
rican pearlash ; put the solution of 
vitriol, boiling hot, into a vessel 
that will hold ten or twelve gal- 
lons ; then add to it gradually the 
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‘solution of pearlash, boiling hot, 
to be well.stirred all the time. Oa 
mixing the solution together it 
will cause a strong effervescence : 
if the pearlash be good, it will be 
enough to precipitate the vitriol, 
which will be known by the effer- 
veacence immediately subsiding, 
and the precipitate falling to the 
bottom of the vessel, and thereby 
producing a fine green colour ; 
when settled draw off the clear li- 
quor ; then put it into bags, made 
of canvas, to filter, and when well 
drained to be laid on chalk stones 
to draw a further quantity from it : 
then to be put into a stove to dry. 

Preparation of mixing or com- 
bining it with mineral substances in 
linseed oal :-—'Take one pound of the 
genuine mineral green, prepared as 
herein described, to be well pow- 
dered; one pound of the se 
tate of copper, one pound and a 
halt of refiner’s blue verditta, three 
pounds of white lead dry powder. 
ed, three ounces of sugar of lead, 
powdered fine ; the whole of these 


ingredients to be mixed up in lin- 
seed oil, and ground in a levigating 
ruil, passing it through until quite 
fine: it will thereby produce a 
bright mineral pea-green paint, 
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will preserve a blue tint, and will 
keep any length of time, in any 
climate, without injury, by putting 
oil or water over it. 

Directiens for using the paint in 
house or ship —, take one 
pound of the green coloured paint 
prepared as directed, with one gill 
of pale boiled oil; mix them well 
together; this will produce a 
strong pea-green paint; the tint 
may be varied at M oer by ad- 
ding a further quantity of white 
lead, ground in linseed oil. It will 
stand the weather, and resist salt 
water ; it may also be used for flat- 
ting rooms, by adding three pounds 
of white lead, d in half lin- 
seed oil and turpentine, to one 
pound of the green; then to be 
mixed up in turpentine spirits fit 
for use. It may also be used for 
painting Venetian window-blinds, 
by adding to one pound of the 
green paint, ten ounces of whit 
lead ground in turpentine ; then to 
be mixed up with turpentine var- 
nish for use. In all aforesaid 
preparations it will retain a blue 
tint. ae ——— a small 

uantity of Dutch pink may be 
* the white lead, if the cea ie 
required of a yellow cast. 


— 





( For the Monthly Museum.) 
— —— — 
ON THE STATE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


— — 


No. 8. 


Tus third division of classical 
schools of private foundation, com- 
prises all those which owe their es- 
tablishment to private founders, 
who have at different times endea- 
voured to i eee 
icular a country, 
— —* — — 
ing a liberal ion there. The 
schools thus founded are, accord- 
ing to the Commissioners’ report, 


the following:—l. Clonmel. 2. 
Carrickmacross $. Kilkenny. 4. 
Middleton. 5. Waterford. 6. Dun- 
dalk. 7. Lismore. 8. Bandon. 9. 
Ki e. 10. — Char- 
eville. 12. Lifford. 13. onakilty. , 
14. Rathfarnbam. 
1. Cronmet Scuoot, 

This school was endowed in. 
1685, by Richard Moore, Esq. who 
allotted 870 acres of land, and a 
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house in the town of Clonmel, for 
its support. The appointment of 
the master was vested in James, 
Duke of Ormond, Richard sand 
Stephen Moore, Esqrs. or their 
heirs, and the Mayor of Clonmel, 
who were empowered to change 
the master as they thought fit. Mr. 


Carey, the present master, in the 


ear 1777, purchased from Mr. 
Watts, who had been joint master 
with him, his interest in the income 
of the school for £870, and was 
thereupon appointed sole master 
by the Earl of Mountcashel and 
the Mayor. In 1788, the last 
mentioned persons, who were the 
trustees, set the lands for three 
dives or 52 years, to a Mr. Collins, 
ata rent of £200, who soon after 
det them to an under-tenant for 
-€400 per annum. In 1801, Mr. 
Carey, at his own expence, imsti- 
tuted a suit in chancery to set 
aside this lease, and succeeded 
‘against Mr. Collins, but the pre- 
sent holder was not dispossessed. 
“Thus the master now derives an 
ineome-of £400 per annum from 
‘the school. He asserts, however, 
-that the lands ore still underset, 
yand ought to bring a rent ef £700. 
There, are no, boarders in the 
school, the house being wholly out 
of repair; and but twenty-one 
day-scholars, one only of whom is 
a free-scholar. The_ course of 
edincatien is confined -to the clas- 
sics. He keéps no assistant. 
Y. CARRICKMACROSS SCHOOL, 
Lord: Weymeuth founded this 
school in 1611, with an endowment 
of £70 British. The late master, 
Dr. Shields, since head master of 
the Drogheda school, had in 1809, 
forty-seven boardera, and eleven 
day-scholars, one of whom was a 
free-scholar. The school, which 
he had repaired at his own ex- 
pence, was capable of containing 
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-have the rates of the mest remark- 
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fifty boarders, and had a large 
play-ground. He had three clas- 
sical assistants—~one at £100 
annum, a second at £30, and e 
third at £14, the two last of whom 
were resident, besides a French 
master at £80, and a writing mas- 
ter at £40 per annum. The pre- 
sent -uaster hastwelve boarders and 
nineteen day-scholars. He states 
that the roof is in a dangerous 
state, owing to some former inter- 
nal alterations, and would require a 
suin of £250 to repair it: to this 
his salary is inadequate. 
3. KILKENNY SCHOOL, 

_ The endowment of this school, 
or college, as it is styled by cour- 
tesy, originated in James, Duke of 
Ormond, who granted 2 large man- 
sion-house, a meadow adjoining, 
and an annual sum of £140, for its 
support. Out of this the mas- 
ter is bound to pay his ushers, and 
keep the building in repair. By 
the statutes, the appointment of 
master is vested in the Duke of 
Ormond, and his heirs; and in 
failure of issue, is vested in the 
Provost, fellows, and scholars of 
The master is to 


able school in Dublin; but for the 


children of the city of Kilkenny, 


half as much, and those of the ser- 
vants of the Duke are to be taught 
gratis. , 
On failure of the Duke of Or- 
mond's issue, the nomination rested 
with the heads of Trinity College, 
who os Dr. John Ellison ; 
About same time the school- 
house, which had fallen to ruins, 
was rebuilt, in an elegant style, ca- 
pable of containing eighty board- 
ers, with suitable accommodations. 
The expence was defrayed by a 
parliamentary. grant of £5064. 
present master, the Rev. A. 


The 
O'Callaghan, was appointed ini 810. 
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He has forty-six boarders, and $9 
day-scholars, 4 of whom are free. 
He keeps three assistants, whose 


salaries are £100, 480, and 40 . 


guineas. and an English assistant at 
£50. The school is at present in 
a very flourishing state. 

4. MIDDLETON SCHOOL. 

A school was founded at Mid- 
dleton, co. Cork, by the Countess 
of Orkney, in 1696. The estates 
which form the endowment amount 
to upwards of 2000 acres. They 
are now set on a lease of lives re- 
newable for ever, at a rentof £200, 
and £25 fine atthe expiration of 
each life. They would now set 
for at least £2000 per annum. 

The Rev. Richard Grier was 
appointed head master in 1799.— 
liis income is £100 per annum, 
suiary as head-master; £40 to pay 
‘an usher; £10 as agent for receiv- 
ing the present income of the en- 
dowment; £10 per annum for re- 
pairs; and £40 to be laid out in 
exhibitions, or stipends, for pupils 
who were pursuing their studies in 
Dublin Coiivge. The overplus of 
the money, when not granted as 
exhibitions, is to be applied to re- 
pairs. There is besides a large 


house, capable of containing 50° 


boarders, but old and in bad re- 
pair, a good garden, and 20 acres 
ef land, valued at £5 per acre.— 
There are in the school six board- 
ers, and eight day-scholars, none of 
whom are free. 
5. CORPORATION SCHOOL, 
OF WATERFORD. 
This school is held by nomina- 
tion from the corporation, by the 
Rev. John Fraser, by whom he is 
allowed a salary of £100 annually, 
and a large house, capable of con- 
taining sixty boarders. The school 
at present consists of six boarders, 
and twenty day-scholars. The 
master ig not required to receive 


ciry 
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free-scholars. The school is whol- 
ly under the direction of the cor- 
poration. 

6. DUNDALK scuoot. 

This school is endowed with a 
house, and an acre of land, by the 
corporation, and £50 annually by 
the Earl of Roden, on condition of 
educating the sons of freemen at 
half a guinea per quarter. The 
Rev. Jervais Finlay, who had been 
appointed in 1787, had in the 
school 14 boarders, and 22 day- 
scholars, fourteen of whom availed 
themselves of the privilege 

to the sons of freemen. There are 
two resident assistants, at salaries 
of £25 each, and tie house is kept 
in repair by the master. 

7. LISMORE SCHOOL. 

The endowment of this. school 
consists in a house, half an acre of 
land, and £30 annual income. Kk 
was some years ago a flourishing 
and respectable establishment, but 
owing to the age and infirmities of 
the master, the Rev, Thos. Craw- 
ford, the school is now merely no- 
minal. 

8. BANDON SCHOOL. 

In 1610, the Earl of Cork and 
Burlington endowed a school in 
this town, with an income of £20, 
to which the Duke of Devonshire 
adds as much more. The Rev. 
Wr. Sullivan is master. Thenum- 
ber of his pupils is 20 boarders, and 
25 day-scholars. He keeps no 
classical assistant, and is not re- 
quired to instruct free-scholars. 

9. KINGSALE SCHOOL, 

This school was endowed by 
Lord de Clifford in 1767, with a 
salary of £50 and a large house. 
Ths bebe is gone to decay, but is 
now repairing at his Lordship's ex- 

. The school is kept by the 
master, the Rev. J. Stewart, in his 
own house, where he can accom- 
modate but two or three boarders; 
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he has about $0 day-scholars. 
10. CASTLEBAR SCHOOL. 

In 1798 a school was maintained 
in Castlebar, on an endowment of 
£20 per annum, granted by Lord 
Lucan; it was, however, soon dis- 
continued, and there is now no 
achool there. 

1l. CHARLEVILLE SCHOOL. 

The endowment of this school is 
£40 per annum, paid by Lord 
Cork, who also accommodates the 
master with a house and garden, 
atalow rent. Mr. Willett is the 
present master ; he has eight board- 
ers, and twenty day-scholars. 

12, LIFFORD SCHOOL. 

This school was endowed by Sir 
Richard Hansard in the reign of 
James I. with £30 per annum, for 
a master, and £20 for an usher.— 
Each of these also has a small 
house. This school is in a very 
declining state. The master’s sa- 
lary is enjoyed by the Rev. Mr. 
Knox, and the usher’s by an old 
map, a land-surveyor, who employs 
an English master at a salary of 
46 per annum, and the profits of 
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the pupils, to teach writing and 
arithmetic to about thirty children 
of the town. 
13. CLONAKILTY SCHOOL, 

This school was opened, under 
the patronage .of the Earl of Shan- 
non, in 1808. The endowment con- 
sists of a house capable of accom- 
modating 30 boarders, with a garden 
and play-ground of half an acre, 
The present master, the Rev. H. 
W. Stewart, has eni these ac-* 
commodations, b ing an ad- 
joining house, and building a large 
school-room. The number of his 
pupils is fifty-six boarders, and 
twelve day-scholars. This is at 
present one of the largest and most 
reputable endowed classical schools 
in the south of Ireland. 

*,* Richard Wetheral, Esq. in , 
1722, devised by will certain lands 
for the po oar of endowing 4 
grammar school at Rathfarnham, 
near Dublin. This charity has 
never been carried into effect. A 
suit was instituted in 1788, for the 
proper application of this bequest, 
but has been since discontinued. 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF THE CLASSICAL SCHOOLS IN IRELAND, 
SUPPORTED BY PRIVATE ENDOWMENTS. 
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Clonmel, 
Carrickmacross, 
Kilkenny, 
Middleton, 
Watertord, 
Dundalk, 
Lismore, 
Bandor, 
Kingsale, 
Castiebar, 
Charleville, 
Lifferd, 
Clonaiilty, 
Rathfarubam, 


Ditto, 


House, 


|No house, 
| House, 
. 


House, 


~ Houses, §c. 
House in bad repair, 


House and Meadow, 
House, garden, and 20 Acres 


lHonse and half an acre, 
House and half an acre, 


House and garden, 


House and half an acre, 0 
* * o 





Salary. | 

£ s. d. Free 

400 0 O 

7516 8B! 
0 
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100 0 
100 0 
i100 O 
50 0 
sO 0 
40 
50 
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40 
30 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF TH 


POOR, IN 


IRELAND. 


— — 


Tuis society is one-of the hap- 
py effects of the combination of 
talents and perseverance exerted 
in the cause of benevolence. The 
success of such a combination had 
been already ascertained by the 
experiment of the Sunday schools, 
and indeed of every other volun- 
tary charitable institution, where 
the interference of individuals 
united in a society, endeavoured to 
remedy the defects or omissions of 
thelegisiature. The Sunday schools 
may be said more particularly. to 
have given rise to this. It was ob- 
served, that the good done by them 
could be much facilitated and ex- 
tended, by determining from ac- 
tual experiment, the best plan for 
the public instruction of the lower 
classes, communicating the results 
of these experiments wherever re- 
quired, by educating a number of 
teachers qualified to act upon them, 
and finally, by supplying an assort- 
ment of suitable books upon rea- 
sonable terms, With these views 
the society has been founded.— 
Their object, as stated in the 
prospectus of their institution, is 
the EpucaTion OF THE Poor oF 
IntLanp—their principle, toafford 
the same advantages of education 
to all classes of christians—their 
mode of acting on this principle, by 
introducing the scriptures without 
note or comment—the means of 
attaining their object, by being pre- 
pared to give information how to 
erect and fit up school-rooms on 
the best plan—by contributing to 
their establishment be assisting in 
providing school-masters properly 
qualified, and by furnishing books 
and stationary at low prices. 

After adopting the proper mea- 
sures for obtaining a fund to carry 


proceeded to purchase such parts 
of the celebrated Joseph Lancaster’s 
publications, as they might deem 
useful; and from these published 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Hints and 
Directions for building, fitting up, 
and arranging School-rooms ;” as 
also a spelling-book, and a readi 
oa ed on the —— 


book, compi 
lan of abhi one book answer 
or.an entire school.* 

They also established a model 
school in School-street, to which 
any person desirous of disseminat- 
ing useful instruction among the 
lower orders, might apply for in- 
formation. As ignorance and in- 
experience are two great causes of 
expense in institutions of this na- 
ture, the plan here adopted must 
be incalculably useful. 

That part of the plan which pro- 

to educate young men as 
schoolmasters, has been so far ef- 
fected, that an advertisement has 
been published in sixteen of the 
most respectable provincial prints 
in Ireland, intimating that the 
school in School-street was then 
open for the reception of young 
men properly recommended, who 
should be taught free of all ex- 
nse for education. ‘The society 
—8 been hitherto prevented by the 
smallness of its funds from provid- 





* The spelling book is sold for 5s. and 


the reading book for 8s, id. The for- 
mer consists of 60, the latter of 100 ta- 
blets ; they are to be tad (with other 
articles used in schools) at the Reposi- 
tory, School-streef, where also is to be 
had the pamphict, price 10d. To the 
price of these school books must be added, 
that of the tablets of woud or pasteboard te 
which they are fastened , but even the addi- 
tional expense of these is so little, as te make 
the price of the set of boaks praperly mount - 
ed very inconsiderable, when compared with 
the numbers taught. 


their intentions inte effect, they 
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ing them as yet with board and 


lodging. 

The income of the society is, 
indeed, by no means aciequate to 
its unavoidable expenses. Its ex- 
penses during last year amounted 
to £319, to answer which there 
was only £248. Notwithstanding 
this discouraging deficit, the mem- 
bers have determined to proceed ; 
contident that an institution preg- 
nant with incalculable advantages 
to the rising generation, will not be 
suffered to expire for want of the 
nourishment which the wealth and 
public spirit of this country is so 
well able to supply. The meeting 
at which the report from which this 
statement has been drawn, afforded 
room for encouraging these san- 
guine expectations. Three dona- 
tions, amounting in all to £200, 
were sent in for the purpose of de- 
fraying the future expenses of the 
institution. 

Though the narrow limits to 
which we ere obliged to confine 
each article in a varied miscellany 
like this, prevents us from eplarg- 
ing on this subject, however inte- 
resting, we cannot refrain from 
giving one extract from ‘the last 
report of the committee, as it con- 
tains an elucidation of a fact rela- 
tive to Ireland, well known to all 
who, have studied the country, 
though, through a strange per- 
verseness, wholly disbelieved by 
those who turn their ear from 
truth, or content themselves with 
hearsay information. 

The effects, however, of these csta- 
blishments being closed against so great 
a portion of the popniation of Ireland, 
bas not been to keep them in total iguc- 
rance of letters. The inhabitants of 
this country possess a natural taste for 
learning—-an appetite for intellectuat 
improvement, which must and will be 
gratified. The consequence is, that 
village schools and itincrant masters are 
scattered pretty generally through the 
country. But what isthe character of 
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these schools? and what is the character’ 
of these teachers? What books Lave been 
in general use among them? and what 
principles ave likely to be acquired by 
the scholars? ‘The best information which 
the cormamittee has received on this snb- 
ject. obliges them to state, that, with 
very few exceptions, the only object at- 
tended to in these schools, is to matruct 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
whilst cleanliness of person, decency of 
language, and —— of conduct, are 
wholly neglected. ‘The books ased in 
them are often of the most pernicious 
tendency, and even the slight knowledge 
of letters and figures which is thus ac- 
quired, is perhaps more than counterba- 
lanced by the sacrifice of time necessary 
to attain it. 

Notwithsianding these defeets, how- 
ever, every schoolis crowded, Extreme 
——— does not prevent the peasant 

rom dispensing with the serviecs of his 

children, in domestic or agricultoral em- 
ployments, in order to aflord them op- 
portunities of attending the veighbeur- 
ing school; aud many instances have 
come within the Knowledge of the com- 
mittee, where both the parént and the 
child have chearfally reduced their sean- 
ty means for food and clothing, te ena- 
ble them to pay the monthly pittance to 
the head or village school-master, 

Surely such a spirit deserves to 
be fostered and well directed :— 
surely, if the poor wretch that ex- 
ists on his pittance of to-day, cur- 
tails even this, deprives his body of 
needful aliment, that he may nou- 
rish the mind of his child with what 
he justly deems still more needful, 
those who are blessed with sonte- 
thing more than a sufficiency, ought 
to give liberally, that his poor but 
spirited countryman may be ena- 
bled to let his children drink from 
a pure fountain of knowledge. 

*,* A society is now about to be 
formed, for the purpose of printing 
cheap books for the use of the poor.— 
This will complete the chain within 
which benevolence is endeavouring to 
enclose mankind. It is the only thing 
wanting to render the plan of public 
edacation complete. The success of its 
operation must, then, wholly depend on 
the skill and perseverance of its sup- 
porters. We hope soon to be able to 
state the details of this part of the sys 
tem of general education. 
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CRITICAL CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. 
— 


The History of Ireland; by 8. 
Bartow, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
1000. SHerwoop, Nee.y, and 
Jones. London. 1814. 

The number of Histories of Ire- 
land lately published, strongly de- 
monstrates the increasing import- 
ance of the country. Some years 
ago none were to be found, but of 
a description calculated solely to 
obtain admittance into the libra- 
ries of the curious or wealthy ; now 
they appear in every form that can 
gratify the literary curiosity of 
every class. Thesame cause that 
has furnished this abundance of 
materials to satisfy the ns 
demands that much attention should 
be paid to the substance of histo- 
ries of Ireland. Books alone can 
give us an insight into her former 
state; from them, also, the great- 
est part of the knowledge acquired 
by England, even as to her present 
state, must be procured. The re- 
lative situation of the two coun- 
tries imperiously requires the ut- 
most accuracy in the details, ‘by 
which our characters are to be 
judged of there. This is not mere- 
y a point of honour; it is one of 
vital interest. All the affairs of 
Ireland are now regulated in an 
assembly held at many hundred 
miles distance, and composed of 
persons, very few of whom have 
sought even a temporary acquaint- 
ance with the country for which 
they legislate—of » also, 
who have been trained up in a na- 
tional prejudice, not merely of their 
own paramount superiority, but of 
the natural and necessary degrada- 
tion of this country. To counter- 
act the false conclusions that must 

Vox. Il. 


be consequent on such a state of 
information, Ireland can 

only on the voices of the few 
Irishmen who can or will for 
her in Parliament, and to the truth 
of history. These sources it is 
now, therefore, more than ever, 
necessary, should be pure. 

The compilation here offered to 
the public, is far from being classed 
among writings of this cter. 
It appears to be one of the nume- 
rous tribe that is issued monthl 
from the London press. [If it well, 
the object of its publication is ac- 
complished. Taken in this light, 
it would be too insignificant for 
animadversion. But his can- 
not be merely insignificant—t must 
be either good or bad: its effects 
must also be correspondent ; the 
must be either salutary or - 
cious. A compilatiog, judiciously 
selected from —— and cor- 
vect documents, becomes highly 
valuable, often more so than the 
originals, as being of wider circu- 
lation, and easier acquirement. On 
the contrary, an ill-compiled com- 
pendium can be looked but 
as the quintessence of falsehood 
and misrepresentation—a concen- 
trated poison, more powerful, be- 
cause mere condensed. The con- 
tents of Mr. Barlow's book are 
selected indiscriminately from any 
or every author. He seems to 
take it for granted, that a book 
written in Ireland is a sufficient 
voucher for facts done there. In 
the statistical sketch annexed to 
the history, he does not even think 
necessary to extend his inquiries 
to native authors; he boldly ex- 
tracts from the ill-digested work uf 
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a stranger, the materials that are 
intended to give his countrymen a 
correct picture of this most im- 
portant 9 of the British Empire. 
Wakefield's ponderous quartos of 

ror and misrepresentation are his 
Phincipal guides, aided occasionally 
- the ill-grounded calculations of 
Pinkerton, as to the population of 
acountry, of which he knew no- 
thing. 

Nor is this writer to be repre- 
hended solely for his injudicious 
selection of extracts. His own 
observations on the events related, 
fully justify the severity of censure 
pow expressed. Such observations 
should be the peculiar objects of 
criticism. At best they should be 


admitted but seldom, and with great 
caution, into works of this kind ; 
they are not integral parts of his- 
tory, and are generally much bet- 
ter left to the reader's sagacity, 
who, if the narrative be well di- 
— and unfolded, cannot fail of 


orming for himself, with much 
more pleasure and profit, the de- 
ductions thus obtruded on his 
judgment. To give one instance— 
the volunteers are roundly taxed 
with sedition; yet they did but 
what the Barons of England did in 
former days, and the Convention 
parliament had lately done. They 
acted for their country, when the 
country was deserted by the Bri- 
tish government. The regular 
troops had been drafted from Ire- 
land, to supply the ravages of the 
American sword, An invasion was 
threatened—the people applied to 
the government for protection — 
they were answered that govern- 
ment could afford them none. The 
social compact thus was broken, 
and the nation thrown on its own 
resources. ‘Their energies did not 
fail them at this trying crisis.— 
They found or made resources— 
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but equally prudent as enterprising, 
they did not proceed to extremi- 
ties. They still clung to the coan- 
try that kad dese them at their 
utmost need. They steadily main- 
tained British connection, stipu- 
lating only for such a modification 
of the bond of union, as would se- 
cure them against the recurrence 
of the awful destiny with which 
they had been threatened, The in- 
dependence of the Irish parliament, 
they conceived, would constitute 
this security. That they were not 
mistaken in their conclusion, may 
be hence inferred.—Previous te 
the declaration of Irish indepen- 
dence, the petition of a few manu- 
facturing towns in England could 
out-weigh the appeals of the Irish 
people in the British cabinet ; since 
the union, the same preponderance 
of British influence has been equal- 
ly visible. Inthe late question of 
the corn laws, the manufacturers of 
Britain had an overpowering pre 

ponderancy, when balanced against 
the Irish farming interest. Such 
must be the case. Superiority of 
power will ever be found ready to 
transgress the line of demarcation 
laid down by justice. The volun- 
teers had felt this, and provided 
against it. Mr. Barlow, in confor- 
mity with all the advocates of Eng- 
land on this subject, asserts, that 
an armed body should not interfere 
in a case of legisleture. If pre- 
cedent be proof, we might again 
refer to England, for irre’ le 
arguments against such a position. 
But the fact is, that it was a point 
at issue between the two nations.— 
Britain was armed, and could be 
met in the field of national discus- 
sion solely by an armed nation,.— 
Again, it is said that the volunteers 
attempted to intimidate the [rish 
legislature. This is but a a 
founded on words, The Iri . 
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liament, constituted as it then was, 
could not be called the Irish legis- 
lature. It was neither chosen nor 
paid by the people of Ireland. It 
was in a great measure nominated, 
and wholly paid by the British cabi- 
net ; anditin fact was, asit was con- 
sidered by the volunteers, merely 
the organ of the British government. 
The real error of the Irish people 
at that period was, that they stopped 
where they did—they should have 
gone farther, or not have advanced 
sofar. Had they obtained a reform 
in parliament, it never could have 
been retracted, and at the present 
day, instead of their memory being 
branded with the epithet of sedi- 
tious, they would have been hailed 
as the liberators, as well as the de- 
fenders of their country. 

The whole of this publication 
breathes the same spirit. In ques- 
tions of internal economy, the wri- 
ter leans to the side of justice and 
liberality. But in those which in- 
volve the jarring interests of the 
two islands, he displays all the 
local prejudice, and want ef infor- 
mation, ever observable in English 
writers on Trish affairs. The book, 
it isto be regretted, such as it is, 
will sell, will be read, and will re- 
gulate the opinions of many peo- 
ple in England. The only remed 
is to supply an antidote, by exhi- 
biting a manly and impartial state- 
ment of facts, resting on the incon- 
trovertible evidence of local infor- 
mation and experience. Fortu- 
nately for the champion who may 
be found able and willing to main- 
tain his country’s cause—materials 
for exhibiting Ireland in its real 
character are every day accumu- 
lating. 


The present state of the Established 


Church, or Ecclesiastical Registry 
of Ireland, for the year 1814.— 


Lea’s Ecclesiastical Register. 
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Compiled and arranged ty S.P. 
Lea. 12mo. pp. 263. NoLan, 
Dublin. 1814. 

This book, though > 
tended for the use of the - 
blished Clergy, contains much 
matter interesting to others. In 
the first part, which treats of the 
Ecclesiastical polity of Ireland, the 
chapter on church-wardens will 
convey useful instruction to ev 
one who may be called upon to fill 
an office, the powers of which will be 
found much greater, and its duties 
more important, than they are ge- 
nerally thought. With respect to 
schoolmasters, it is said that ‘“ eve- 
ry incumbent is obliged by statute 
law to keep, or cause to be kept, a 
school in his parish—thishe is sworn 
to do at institution.” A school in 
every parish, under the immediate 
inspection of a literary character, 
devoted by choice and solemn oath 
to the mental improvement of his 
flock, ought to preduce great ef- 
fects—yet no such effects have 
been produced.—Why is this so? 

The account of the ancient form 
of doing penance is very enter- 
taining—that of the laws relat- 
ing to marriages necessary for eve- 
ry one to know. The history of 
first fruits, also, may give rise to 
some very important reflections — 
The following passage relative to 
the liturgy, is r to all 
young clergymen : 

So to misplace the prayer, or read on 
one day whet ix appointed on another, 
or not to administer the sacrament in 
such order as appointed, or omit any 
thing appoiuted to be read, is punish- 
able by law. To stand when they should 
kneel, or to make the pulpit the vehicle 
of private scandal and abuse, is also pu- 
nisbable. 

The second part, entituled Dio- 
cesan T: y, forms a curi- 
ous, though brief, statement of the 
history every diocese, inter- 
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spersed with several anecdotes re- 
lative to their respective antiquities. 

The third part, which contains a 
tabular statement of all the eccle- 
eiastical members of every diocese, 
with their rank and preferment, 
together with indexes of reference 
to every person or place mentioned, 
may be considered as the most va- 
luable part of the treatise. 

In subsequent editions, we would 
recommend the omission of those 

es which are not much con- 
nected with the present state of the 
church: such are the ancient pa- 
gan rites of burial, p. 82, 88—His- 
tory of dioceses, p. 87—Obsolete 
rites of consecrating churches, p. 
9]—and perhaps afew others, ra- 
ther interesting to the antiquary, 
than instructive to the reader who 
seeks for practical information. 
Essay on Duelling, in which the 
subject is morally and historicaliy 
considered, and the practice de- 
duced from the earliest times. By 
the Rev. Wm. OveLy. 8vo. pp. 

65. Opett and Laurent, 

Cork. 1814. 

Every attempt to put down a 
practice disgraceful to humanity 
merits the support of the public. 
Its claims are every day more im- 

tive, as the progress of know- 
ledge and civilization removes the 
shades of a barbarous prejudice, 
which afforded the only excuse for 
the practice of duelling. In ad. 
verting to the manner in which the 
subject has been treated in the 
present treatise, we think that more 
attention ought to have been paid 
to investigate the probable means of 
abolisinng this offensive custom.— 
We also differ with the writer toto 
cele in the sentiment of the follow- 
ing passage——‘‘ our females, though 
not inattentive to proper spirit, 


are now possessed of a more ra- 
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tional way of thinking ; and hav® 
long ceased to think the God of 
love more charming, when bathing 
his tender limbs ina bathof blood. 

It appears, on the contrary, to us, 
that the encouragement bestdwed 
by female approbation, is one prin- 
cipal cause of its present existe 
ence. Woman can do much; her 
influence, when properly exerted, 
has been the cause of much refow 
mation in the character of nations ; 
but when ill-directed, the same in- 
fluence must produce evils as per- 
nicious, as the results of the former 
cause are salutary, The foilowing 
extracts convey many useful les- 
sons, condensed into small space ¢ 


* As to the effect which duelling may 
have on national valonr, it requires no 
degree of reflection te deny its efficac 
or reality, The officers of the army do 
not ofteu fight duels, the privates never: 
yet who can question their spirit? and 
how rare has been an instance of cow- 
ardice in the field! The reason is plain; 
no man feels any compunction or re- 
morse in engaging the enemies of his 
country: his mind is not vitiated b 
malice, or warped by revenge: but this 
isnot the case with the duellist; if he is 
not dead to reflection, he must know 
that he fights with an halter around his 
neck, and that he braves his God, as 
well as his antagonist. No verdict of 
a jury, prejudiced by habit, can avail 
him at the tribunal of heaven: at that 
awful and impaxtial bar, deliberate mur · 
der will not be metamotphosed by legal 
hocus pocus, into man-slanghter, or selfs 
defence, These reflections must, and 
ought to be, a great drawback on cou- 
rage in this way; and I remember hav- 
ing heard a well authenticated instance 
which proves that it is not always real 
spirit that prompts a man to engage in 
single combat. In the war of 1743, an 
officer served in the army of Germany, 
uuder the Duke of Cumberland, who 
in every engagement he happened to be 
in, was observed to betray the strongest 
signs of trepidation, and to skulk im the 
ranks. This man was equally remarka- 
ble for a quarrelsome disposition, and 
the utmost intrepidity in single combat : 
scarce a week elapsed that he did not 
fight a duel; and so many complaints of 
his sanguinary turbulence were carried 
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to his royal highness, that he was at 
length obliged to order bim uncer ar- 
rest, andat the same time was heard to 
exclaim, “ It is a most extraordinary 
circumstance, that I have under my 
command one of the rankest cowards, 
and yet there is not a man in my army 
who dares to tell him so. — 

* The creat Gustavus of Sweden was 
also amongst the number of crowned 
heads who endeavoured to suppress this 
barbarous custom; a particnlar inci- 
dent will serve to shew the inflexible 
propriety with which he supported his 
edict. Two of his general officers, hav- 
ing had a dispnte, ann bs the king’s 

ermission to decide their differences 
ike men of honour. After much im- 
portunity and exertion to make up the 
affair, to no purpose, be at length con- 
sented, and told them, that he would 
himself be a witness of their valour.— 
Hie accordingly attended at the appoint- 
ed place, accompanied by his Provost 
Marshal and a party of his gnards; and 
when the combatants were ready to be- 
gin—now, gentlemen, says he, fight until 
one of you dies, and do yon, addressing 
himself to the Provost, at that instant 
hang up the survivor. This put a stop 
to the duel, and they immediately im- 
plored his Majesty's pardon, and be- 
came reconciled, — 

* A remarkable instance of the provi- 
dential conversion, and firm sincerity of 
repentance, in the human heart, was 
strongly exemplified in the famons Sir 
Walter Raleigh, He was long celebrat- 
ed in the records ef duelling, and par- 
ticularly snecessful ; but was, at length, 
so struck with remorse at his past con- 
duct, that he laid down a determined 
resolution never to fight in. Hap- 
pening one evening at a coffee-house to 
enter into an argument with & hot-head- 
ed young man, the latter was so far 
transported by his intemperate warmth, 
asto spit in his face. The company 
present, to whom Sir Walter's spirit and 
skill were well known, immediate! 
stepped aside, expecting to see the ra 
youth pay the forfeit of his life for bis 
presumption ; but, instead of adopting 
his accustomed mode of panishing his 
antagonist, he calmly took his er: 
chief from his pocket, and removed the 
annoyance, with this generous expres- 
sion—“ could I as easily wipe the stain 
of killing you off my conscience, as 
can this spit off , you shoald not 
live a moment.” re spoke the chris- 
tian and the hero; and we may truly 
tay, that he derived more rea) aud solid 
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honoar from this conduet, thanhe could 
possibly have acquired by the exti 

tion of legions of insulting foes. his 
giddy opponent so forcibly felt the dig- 
nity of this elevated and noble beha- 
viour, that he immediately begged his 
pardon, and made every submission that 
the most repentant humility could dic- 
tate. How much happier must the 
complacent feelings of Sir Walter's 
breast have been, than if be had shed 
the blood of the inconsiderate offender? 

*Capta‘n Douglas, a gallant Scotch 
officer, playing at trictrac with a very 
intimate friend, in a coffee house in Pa- 
ris, amidsta circle of French officers, 
who were looking on, some dispute arose 
about a cast of the dice: upon which 
Douglas said in a gay thoughtless man- 
ner, “‘ oh, what a story !” there was an in- 
stant murmur amongst the by-standers; 
and his antagonist feeling the affront, as 
if the lie had been given him, in the vio- 
lence of his passion, snatched up the 
tables, and hit Douglas a blow on the 
head. ‘The moment he had done it, the 
idea of his imprudence, and its proba- 
ble consequences to himself and his 
friend, rushed upon his mind; he sat 
stupified with shame and remorse, his 
eyes rivetted on the ground, 
of what the other's resentment might 
prompt him to act. Donglas, after a 
short pause, turned round to the spec- 
tators: “ you think,” said he, “ that Iam 
now ready to cut the throat of that un- 
fortunate young man; but I know at 
this moment, he feels anguish a thou- 
sand times more keen thanany my sword 
could inflict. I will embrace him thus, 
and try to reconcile bim to himself; but 
I willcat the throat of that map among 
you who shail dare to breathe a syllable 

inst my honour.” “ Bravo! bravo!” 
cried an old chevalier de St. Louis, who 
stood immediately behind him. The 
sentiment of France overcame its habit, 
and bravo! bravo! echoed from eve 
corner of the room. Every heart felt 
the magnanimity of ; por is 
there a man of principle reads this 
anecdote, for false honour is out of the 

uestion, that will not readily allow, 

t it requires infinitely less courage to 
fight, than not to fight a duel. 

The author, however, does not 
appear to have accurately ascer- 
ied the 
evil. The former is 
of the laws, which 


remedy to the 
obliges the injured individual co 
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recur to the great law of nature, 
that authorizes every man to pro- 
tect his own person, property, and 
character ; the latter is but a co- 
rollary from this proposition, by 
which we learn that the improve- 


ment of the law, at present shame- 
fully defective both in principle 
and practice on this point, will 
totaily obliterate this stain on the 
character of a christian nation. 








— — — 





(For the Monthly Museum.) 
—— 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS ; 


Extracted from a Discourse, intended to be read in a Literary Society. 


To men capable of appreciating 
the blessings of mental cultivation, 
it must be highly interesting to be- 
hold persons collected for the pur- 
pose of interchange of information, 
and for mutual exhortation to press 
forward in the search after know- 
ledge—interesting to see them sen- 
sible of the advantages they have 
gained by the search—and yet 
more to see talent and zeal under 
the guidance of good sense, with- 
out which science is barren, and 
study loses its aim. The mind of 
man under such a course is a fer- 
tile field, smiling with promise, and 
secure in performance—and where, 
on the contrary, utility is not kept 
in view through every exertion in 
the acquisition of knowledge, where 
a man does not enquire the cui 
bono in every thing hereads, writes, 
speaks, or thinks, he may justly be 
considered as purblind in his views 
of human duty. A well known 
historic fact will illustrate this :— 
Alexander of Macedon, it is well 
known, was ambitious; among 
some of the instances brought by 
historians to display his ambition, 
is the circumstance of the letter 
written to Aristotle, in which Alex- 
ander expresses much displeasure 
at Aristotle, for having published 

. discourses on some parts of sci- 
ence, till then not known beyond 
themselves. His regret is, that he 
‘shall now no longer have ground 
of superiority or triumph -over 


others. Obviously without a 
thought on the real use of learn- 
ing—that of imparting instruction 
to all without distinetion, who will 
accept the gift—he attends solely 
to the feelings of mortified vanity. 
He studied and became learned, 
not that he might be useful to his 
fellows, but for the empty boast of 
knowing, what others did not 
know, and—how absurdly selfish!!! 
what he wished they never should 
know, Historians have mentioned 
this circumstance, rather in his 
praise, while, had they done their 
duty, as the instructors of the hu- 
man race, they should have brand- 
ed such silly barren vanity with 
merited reprobation. 

This is a censure, gentlemen, 
that can never be applied to insti- 
tutions like our's. Impressed with 
a due sense of the value of know- 
ledge, and the great importance of 
widely spreading its beneficial in- 
fluence, we cannot allow ourselves 
to act so inconsistently, as to pre- 
vent the circulation of knowledge. 
On the contrary, we feel it our du- 
ty to diffuse what we know, and 
to urge others forward in a gene- 
rous competition. And, gentle- 
men, do you not feel rewarded for 
your exertions in this way? Do 
you not enjoy that great pleasure, 
which arises from the consciousness 
of having occupied your leisure 
time in profitable and honourable 
pursuits? Do you not feel grew- 
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ing satisfaction in that firmness and 
reper confidence, which know- 
edge imparts to the mind? You 
may, without any just imputation 
of vanity, look dawn on the willing 
slaves of ignorance. You feel 
practically convinced that sknow- 
ledge is power; and but for your 
acquaintance with the follies of 
human nature (a useful branch of 
knowledge, by the bye) should you 
not mire that men endued with 
talent, heightened by cultivation, 
should em the resulting powers 
to deny the very means through 
which their minds are strengthened. 
Rousseau has poured forth all 
the stores of a cultivated mind, to 
shew the miseries of cultivation, 
and the blessings of savage igno- 
rance. This silly perversion of 


the human faculties has had its 
imitations. Knowledge of every 
description has been decried in 
various publications, treatises, phi- 
losophical and ludicrous, histories 


real and fictitious, sentimental tales, 
novels—in every method which 
could be devised for the promul- 
gation of such notions, 

The superiority of man’s bodily 
powers, in the savage state, has 
been contrasted with the acknow- 
ledged inferiority, in this respect, 
of man, as the inhabitant of a ci- 
vilized state—and then the ques- 
tion has been considered as de- 
cided, and the note of triumph has 
been loudly sounded. But, not to 
enter too deeply into the subject 
at present, we may freely graut, 
that an artificer, a statesman, or 
soldier of a civilized—or, if you 
will, a refined state, may not be 
able to travel so far on foot, or to 
hunt or fish as dexterously, as the 
savage hero of the theory—but we 
may observe, that while those har- 
dy skilful savages dwindle away, 
and disappear, even to their very 
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names, the feeble people of civilized 
states encrease in power and na- 
tional strength; they are wise in 
the means of triumphing over fa- 
mine and sickness, which devas- 
tate the savage tribes—they miti- 
gate the fierceness and inclemency 
of the seasons—they triumph over 
nature, while their arms triumph 
over their savage superiors, and 
cause them to disappear, The 
Genii of the savage races have ever 
been, and ever will be, the slaves 
of the Lamp of Science. 

In truth, nothing but a morbid 
rage for singularity, and a wish te 
gratify vanity through an exercise 
of perverted ingenuity, would have 
urged Rousseau to maintain a prin- 
ciple so absurd. We have but to 
look on the power, wealth, popula- 
tion, and resources of our own 
country, for a direct refutation of 
such absurdity ; and the question 
admits so easily of decision, that I 
should probably not have noticed 
even this, but that I have lately 
heard the opinion maintained as 
plausible and just. The mention 
of it, however, will not be deemed 
altogether irrelevant ; forthe great 
superiority of civilized nations is 
readily established from it ; and, as 
that superiority arises from supe- 
rior knowledge, it is an irrefraga- 
ble argument in its favour. | 

By knowledge, itis obvious, more 
is meant than what is commonly 
understood by the term. I mean 
by it not only classical learning, 
which in the sister kingdom is a!- 
most exclusively deemed 60, nor 
mathematical learning, nor, in 
short, any one branch of human 
learning—but all that which con- 
stitutes human knowledge; that 
knowledge which, conversant about 
the affairs of man, enters into and 
improves al] his plans ; which gives 
speed to the slow, strength to the 
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feeble, sight to the dim-eyed, expe- 
rience to the young; which, by 
multiplying the means of support, 
contributes to the population of 
the world, and spreads rejoicing 
crops over plains, that but for it 
would be cursed with dreary bar- 
renness; and plants the smiling vil- 
lage in the wild beast’s lair. 
Knowledge brought from the 
closet, where it may be in barren 
theory, unblessing and unblessed— 
knowledge put into action, and 
with its powerful impulse, increas- 
ing the resources of man, is that 
which I would eulogise—which 
every real patriot should exert 
himself to spread throughout the 
world, convinced, that in propor- 
tion as the mind js enlightened, 
andthe means of supportencreased, 
man becomes more happy, and is 
better qualified to resist evil, both 
from within and from without*** 
The objects proposed for our 


ursuit are those, which contri- 
Cate not only to the being, but to 
the well-being of society. 
Mineralogy, connected with geo- 
logy, comes naturally in succes- 
sion, and to this I would particu- 


larly urge your attention. In the 
train of ideas attendant on the 
consideration of this subject, there 
has been always something melan- 
choly and depressing to my mind. 
From the little already known of 
the strata of this island, there is 
sufficient ground for supposing, 
that a diligent search here would 
be as richly repaid as elsewhere ; 
interesting discoveries have been 
made even by the infants in the 
science, which alone are to be 
found among us. We boast much 
of the genius and talents of our 
countrymen ; this has been a hack- 
neyed topic of declamation. I am 
*by no means averse to the plan of 
exciting a people to laudable ex- 
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ertion, by causing them to con- 
ceive highly of their powers. But 
when this is repeated till it is be. 
come nauseous in the repetition, 
and degraded into a mere popular 
outcry—when it seems to serve’ na 
other purpose, than to confirm us 
in the notion, “ that our name is 
up, and we may lie abed,” I would 
then change my voice and remind 
my countrymen, that in this decla- 
matory praising of themselves, they 
contrast the more strongly their 
own inefficiency, and set their own 
inferiority in a stronger point of 
view. 

This complaining language may 
seem unsuited to a discourse on 
science. But science in general, 
and mineralogy and geology in 
particular, never occur to my mind 
without strongly setting forth the 
backwardness of my countrymen in 
those honourable pursuits, While 
Scotland, England, France, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Italy, abound 
in mineralogists and geologists, who 
investigate the riches of the earth, 
and anatomise it in its most inmost 
structure—while an adventurous 
philosopher of another nation braves 
every danger, and scales the high- 
est Andes, Ireland is unknown and 
unexamined by her sons, Till very 
lately, her mountains, rocks, and 
mineral strata were utterly unno- 
ticed, and with the exception of 
one name,* no Irishman has ap- 





* Since the above was written, Mr. 
Griffith has delivered his mineralogical 
lectures, From the character given of 
the young man, I look forward with 
hope, thatin time bis name will stand in 
the honourabie roll. But if we except 
Mr. Kirwan, a philosopher indeed, 
whom have we to boast of among the 
men of science in other countries ?— 
There is one man indeed—Tempicton 
the botanist, whose modesty causes him 
to retreat from the praise which his at- 
tainments deserve. But, although almost 
unknown io his wative coustry, be is 
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peared among the mineralogists of 
Europe. Ireland has been little 
known to foreigners, and little vi- 
sited by them in this point of view ; 
zor should we wonder at this. We 
find in society, ‘that those who do 
not set some value on themselves, 
fail in obtaining respect from others. 

Notwithstanding this unpleasing 
view of things as they are, I feel 
encouraged to look for more shin- 
ing prospects. A new spirit seems 
moving amongst us; hovering over 
the darkness, and authorising a 
hope of things, which hereafter will 
be prenounced to be good. It is, 
however, indispensable, that we be 
fully convinced we are not so deep- 
ly learned, as we may be prone to 
suppose, from that habit of self- 
praise before alluded to. The na- 
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tural capacities of Irishmen I deem 
inferior to none: but unhappily, 
their distinguishing feature, arising 
perhaps from an ill-regulated edu- 
cation, is a deficiency in perseve- 
rance. Hence we produce no schoe 
lars or men of science to cope with 
those of other nations. We have 
at times produced afew, who have 
made themselves conspicuous by @ 
dazzling exhibition of talent—but 
they have been meteors in midnight 
darkness, and are to be considered 
rather as men of witand taste, than 
as scholars and men of science. 
Perhaps, Archbishop Usher ex- 
cepted, we have not produced a 
single man, who deserves to be 
cape among the illustrious scho- 
rs of late ages. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Esq. ‘8vo. 4s. 6. 

The Edinburgh Medical aud Surgical 
Journal, No. 39- 3s. 
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The Drama Recorded ; or Barker's 
List of Plays, alphabetically reeorded. 
i2mo. 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Sarsfield; or the Wanderings of 
Youth, an Irish Ta‘e ; by John Gamble, 
Esq. Strabane. Svole. izmo. 16s. 6d. 

licia de Lacy, a Historical Ro- 
72⸗ by Mrs. West. 4 vols. 12mo. 
1k. &s. 


The Vain Cottager; or History of 55 


Lucy Franklin ; to which are added, a 
few hints to young persons in bumble 
life, on propriety iu Dress. 18. 6d. 

Pnreumanee; or the Fairy of the 19th 
Century. 2 vols. 12mo. 16.64. 

Conscience, a novel; by Mrs. Meeke. 
4 vols. seme. 11. 4s. 

Conyiction ; or She is Innocent; by 
the Author of Cambrian Pictures. 5 vols. 
12mo. 11. 7s. 6d. 

Vaults of Lepanto, a romance ; by 
T. RK. Tuckett, Esq. 3 vols. 12m0. 158. 

The Scotchwoman ; by A. F, Holstein. 
3 vols. 1¢mo. 15s. 

The Prison House ; or the World we 
live in; by Mrs. Bridget Bluemantle. 
4 vols, 12mo. 11. 2s. 

POETRY. 

Modern Parnassus ; or the New Art 
of Poetry ; a Poem, designed to super- 
sede the rules of Aristotle, Horace, 


Longinus, Vida, Boileau, and Pope. 


Bvo. 3s. 
Greece ; a poem, in three parts, with 


Notes, Classical Illustrations, and 
Sketches of the Scenery; by Wm. Hay- 
garth,A.M. 4to. A. 14s. dd. 

Laura; or an Anthology of Sonnets, 
English, Italian, Portuguese, &c. origi- 
hal and translated; by Capel Lofft. 5 
vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 

Odes to the Prince Regent, the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the King of Prus- 
sia; by Robert Southey, poet laureat. 
4to. 3s. 6d. 

Peace ; a Pindaric Ode of Triumph; 
by John Halcomb. 1s. 6d. 

Europa Kediviva. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Tragedies; by Wm. Sotheby, Esq. 
BVO. 1%, 

Childe Alarique, a Poet's Reverie; 
and other Poems ; by R. P. Gillies, Esq. 
Bvo. lds. 6d. 

POLITICS, 

Thoughts on Peace, in the present si- 
tuation of the Country, with respect to 
its Finance and Circulating Medium ; 
with an Appendix concerning the theory 
of Money. 8vo. 6s. 

SCIENCE. 
A Maaval of Mineralogy; by Arthur 


British Publications. 


[July, 


Alkin, Secretary to the Geol. Society. 
Bvo. 78. 

A Treatise on Analytical Mechanics, 
which forms the introduction to the 
Mechanique Celeste of La Place ; trans- 
lated by the Rev. I. Toples, B.D. avo. 
3.8. 

THEOLOGY. 

A new abridgement of Law’s Serious 

€all to a Devoutand Holy Lite. 1¢mo, 


Divine Conduct ; or the Mystery of 
——* by John Flavel. ismo. 
2s. 5 . 


BRITISH WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

A new and correct translation from 
the original Latin, of Placidus de Titus’ 
Primum Mobile, in about 12 nos. 8v0. 
is. 6d. each. This work will contain, 
exclusive of the original matter, several 
useful notes, together with the mode of 
performing the directions by trigonome- 
trys The whole forming a correct guide 
to Astral science , by 1. Cooper, teacher 
of the Mathematics. 

Davis and Dickson’s extensive cata- 
logue of new and old Mathematical, 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Miscella- 
neous Books. 

A Historical Account of the Episco- 
al See and Cathedral Church of Salis- 
ury; by Wm. Dodsworth. To be 

—— in quarto, and to be illustrated 
y 21 highly finished engravings, by 

Cook, Wooinoth, Roffe, Porter, the 

Mitans, Lee, Byrne, and Skelton. 

Speedily will be published, the An- 
—— or View of the History, 
Politics, and Literature for 1805, being 
the Sth volume of the new series. 
volume for 1806 is in the press, and will 
appear early in the winter. 

n a few days will be published, a 
Comparison of certain traditions in 
Thalmud, Targumin, and Rabbinical 
Writers, with circumstances that occur- 
red in the Lifé of our Saviour. By the 
Rev. D. G. Watt, of St. John’s C ’ 
Cambridge. 

‘On the 1st of August will be published, 
the first part of J ’s Dictionary of 
the English Lan : with numerous 
corrections, and with the addition of 
many thousand words; by the Rev. H. 
T. Todd. 

Volume the third of Macna Britan- 
sia, containing Cornwall; being a 
ries of views of the most interesting and 
picturesque objects in Great Britain, en- 
graved from drawings by T. Pari 
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Bishop Horsiey’s translatién of the 
Psalms of David, with notes, is printing 
in two octavo volumes. 
The Rev. F. Nolan will soon publish 
a vindication of the received Text of 
the Greek Testament. 
Mr. James Wathen’s Journal of a 
vovage in 1811—12, to Madras and 
China, returning by the Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena, will soon appear. 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin is preparing 
for publication, the Bibliographical De- 
eameron ; or Teu Days Pleasant’ Dis- 
course upon the early state of the Fine 
Arts, ancient and modern Typography, 
and Bibliography, embellished with nu- 
merous engravings. 
Mr. Jans. Wolff has in the press, a 
tour to Copenhagen through Norway 
and Sweden, interspersed with anec- 
dotes of publ'c and private characters, 
in a yuarto volume, with portraits and 
other engravings. 
Dr. Herbert Marsh is publishing a 
comparative view ef the Churches of 
England and Rome. 
Edward Planta, Esq. has in the press, 
the Stranger’s Guide to Paris, contain- 
ing notices of every thing inthe French 
capital, that can be interesting to straa- 
gers; together with a Gazetteer of 
France, and a concise History of the 
Kingdom. 
Messrs. Leonard will publish the Ru- 
by Ring,, harmonized from the Oriental 
Story of Amurath, or the Power of 
Conscience, with engravings from her 
own designs. 
Mr. Jamieson has a work in the presa 
on the nature of the Terrestrial Globe 
and Maps, the principles of projection, 
and the construction of maps. 
Dr. Merriman, physician to the Mid- 
diesex Hospital, is printi a Synopsis of 
the various kinds of difficult Parturition, 
A Lireraay Curtosity.—Johann 
Ulrick Krauss’ Historicher Bilder Bi- 
mp ora Historical Picture a oy 
\rauss; printed at Augsburg, olio, 
is now to be sold in London. This su- 
me illustration of the Old and New 

estament, with the Spore. of 
whichabout four copies only were strack 
off, has become very scarce, The plates. 
are not inferior to some of the most ad- 
mired modern engravings, if not excell- 
ed in minuteness of execution aud depth 
of imagination ; under each subject 1s @ 
short description, followed by 
an interesting and appropriate vignette, 
altogether constituting a literary curio- 
sity, Worthy the attention of every adr 
mirer of the Fine Arts, for its beauty, 
novelty, and variety, 


Trish Publications. 
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IRISH WORKS PUBLISHED. 


Dermid ; or, Erin in the Days of Be- 
ri; a metrical romance in twelve can- 
tos; by John D’Alten, Esq. Barrister at 

w. 

The Fend; a Scottish tale in verse; 
by.a Lady. 

A true State of the Question of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation ; containing clear 
and decisive explanations and answers 
to the principal religious objections ob- 
structing its progress; by the Rev. Pat, 
Grady, P. P. of Emlifad and Kilmor. 
gan, in the Diocese of Achonry. 


The low condition of the Trish Press 
is @ subject meriting much consideration. 
Few native authors are to be found whe 
have patriotism sufficient to fer a 
Dublin toa London printer. The rea- 
sons alledged by them are the superiot 
elegauce, correctness, and expedition of 
the London workmen, and the impossi- 
bility of obtaining a sale in England 
for works not published by, English 

rinters. The former of these reasons 
been contradicted by experience.— 
Several works can be named which have 
been published, not merely in Dabli 
but in provincial offices, which e os 
the general run of London workma ip. 
And the slovenly manner in-which Lady 
Morgan’s Ida of Athens, and Mr. Harts+ 
tonge’s new poem of Marion of Dryim- 
nagh, have been presented to the public, 
is no favourable specimen of British ac+ 
curacy. ‘The latter reason is too true, 
and very difficult of remedy. Nothing 
but a determination in the Irish public 
to support their own press, can coun- 
tervail the interested combination of the 
London trade. But the public, we are 
sorry to say, is generally too listless, and 
the booksellers too little ac 
with their true interests, to unite so as 
to resist sach a powerful confederacy. — 
In Londonall act in a body as to what 
concerns their common interests, Io 
Ireland, each seems jealous of his bro- 
ther, as if what another had gained was. 
so mach taken from himself. We are 
to be compelled to write, what it 
is painful to r ton; but convinced 
as we are, that a mutual good undere 
standing in the various departments of 
the book business, both as to printing and 
biishing, affords the only auuneel com 
Ciing authors to obtain a proper indemni-. 
fication for their labour of composition, 
and risque of publication, our sense 
of public dutycompels us to utter the 
feclings, which our pride would other. 
wise prompt us to suppress, 
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The Drama Recorded ; or Barker's 
List of Plays, alphabetically reeorded. 
i2mo. 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Sarsfield; or the Wanderings of 
Youth, an Irish Tate ; ‘by John Gamble, 
*— Strabane. 8S vols. emo. 16s. 6d. 

licia de Lacy, a Historical Ro- 
72⸗ by Mrs. Wesi. 4 vols. 12mo. 
il. 8s. 


The Vain Cottager; or History of 55 


Lucy Franklin ; to which are added, a 
few hints to yonng persons in bumble 
life, on propriety iu Dress. 18. 6d. 

Pneumanee ; or the Fairy of the 19th 
Century. 2 vols. 1gmo. 16s. 6d. 

Conscience, a novel; by Mrs. Meeke, 
4 vols. temo. 11. 4s. 

Conyiction ; or She is Innocent; by 
the Author of Cambrian Pictures. 5 vols. 
12mo. 11, 7s. 6d. 

Vaults of Lepanto, a romance ; by 
T. R. Tackett, Esq. 3 vols. 19m0. 158. 

The Scotchwoman ; by A. F, Holstein. 
3 vols. 12mo. 158. 

The Prison House ; or the World we 
live in; by Mrs. Bridget Biuemantle. 
4 vols. 12mo. 11. 2s. 

POETRY. 

Modern Parnassus ; or the New Art 
of Poetry ; a Poem, designed to super- 
sede the rules of Aristotle, Horace, 
Longinus, Vida, Boileau, and Pope. 
Bvo. Js. 

Greece ; a poem, in three parts, with 
Notes, Classical Illustrations, and 
Sketches of the Scenery; by Wm. Hay- 
garth,A.M. 4to. A. 1¢s. od. 

Laura; or an Anthology of Sonnets, 
English, Italian, Portuguese, &c. origi- 
bal and translated ; by Capel Lofft. 5 
vols. 8vo. 11, 10s. 

Odes to the Prince Regent, the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the King of Prus- 
sia; by Robert Southey, poet laureat. 
4to. 3s. 6d. 

Peace ; a Piudarie Ode of Triumph; 
by John Halcomb. 1s. 6d. 

Europa Kediviva. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Tragedies; by Wm. Sotheby, Esq. 
SvoO. 1vs. 

Childe Alarique, a Poet's Reverie; 
and other Poems ; by R. P. Gillies, Esq. 
Bvo. 10s, 6d. 


PoLITICs, 

Thoughts on Peace, in the present si- 
tuation of the Country, with respect to 
its Finance and Circulating Medium ; 
with an Appendix concerning the theory 
of Money. 8vo. 6s. 

SCIENCE. 
A Manual of Mineralogy ; by Arthur 


British Publications. 


(July, 
Aikin, Secretary to the Geol. Society. 


BVO. 75. 

A Treatise on Analytical Mechanics, 
which forms the introduction to the 
Mechanique Celeste of La Piace ; trans- 
lated by the Rev. I. Toples, B.D. 8vo. 
328. 

THEOLOGY. 

A new abridgement of Law’s Serious 

€all to a Devoutand Holy Lite. 12mo. 


Divine Conduct ; or the Mystery of 
——* by John Flavel. i8mo. 
2s. 6d. 


BRITISH WORKSIN THE PRESS. 

A new and correct translation from 
the original Latin, of Placidus de Titus’ 
Primum Mobile, in a>cut 12 nos. B8v0. 
1s. 6d. each. This work will contain, 
exclusive of the original matter, several 
useful notes, together with the mode of 
performing the directions by trigonome- 
trye The whole forming a correct guide 
to Astral science , by 1. Cooper, teacher 
of the Mathematics. 

Davis and Dickson’s extensive cata- 
logue of new and old Mathematical, 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Miscella- 
neous Books. 

A Historical Account of the Episco- 
al See and Cathedral Church of Salis- 
ury; by Wm. Dodsworth. To be 

—— in pe and to be illustrated 
y 21 highly finished engravings, by 


Cook, Woolnoth, Roffe, Porter, the 
Mitans, Lee, Byrne, and Skelton. 
Speedily will be published, the An- 
— or View of the History, 
Politics, and Literature for 1805, being 


the Sth volume of the new series. The 
volume for 1806 is in the press, and will 
appear early in the winter. 

n a few days will be published, a 
Comparison of certain traditions in the 
Thalmud, Targumin, and Rabbinical 
Writers, with circumstances that occur- 
red in the Lifé of our Saviour. 4 
Rev. D. G. Watt, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

‘On the ist of By be published, 
the first part of J ’s Dictionary of 
the English : with numerous 
corrections, and with the addition of 
many thousand words; by the Rev. H. 
T. Todd. 

Volume the third of Macna Britan- 
nia, containing Cornwail; heing a se- 
ries of views of the most i and 
picturesque objects in Great Britain, en- 
graved from drawings by T. Faringdon. 
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Bishop Horsiey’s translatién of the 
Psalms of David, with notes, is printing 
in two octavo volumes. 

The Rev. F. Nolan will soon publish 
a vindication of the received Text of 
the Greek Testament. 

Mr. James Wathen’s Journal of a 
vovage in 1811—12, to Madras and 
China, returning by the Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena, will socom appear. 

The Rev. T. F. Dibdin is preparing 
for publication, the Bibliographical De- 
eameron ; or Teh Days Pleasant’ Dis- 
course upon the early state of the Fine 
Arts, ancient and modern Typography, 
and Bibliography, embellished with nu- 
merous engravings. 

Mr. Jans. Wolff has in the press, a 
tour to Copenhagen through Norway 
and Sweden, interspersed with anec- 
dotes of publ‘c and private characters, 
ina yuarto volume, with portraits and 
other engravings. 

Dr. Herbert Marsh is publishing a 

Shurches of 


comparative view of the 
England and Rome. 

Edward Planta, Esq. has in the press, 
the Stranger’s Guide to Paris, contain- 
ing notices of every thing inthe French 
capital, that can be interesting to stran- 
gers; together with a Gazetteer of 
France, and a concise History of the 
Kingdom. 

Messrs, Leonard will publish the Ru- 
by Ring,, harmonized from the Oriental 
Story of Amurath, or the Power of 
Conscience, with engravings from her 
own designs. 

Mr. Jamieson bas a work in the press 
on the nature of the Terrestrial Globe 
and Maps, the principles of projection, 
and the construction of maps. 

Dr. Merriman, physician to the Mid- 
diesex Hospital, is printi 
the various kinds of difficult Parturition, 

A Lirerary Curtosity.—J 
Ulrick Krauss’ Historicher Bilder Bi- 
—— ora Historical Picture * 

\rauss; printed at Augsburg, w, 
is now to be sold in London. This su- 
8 illustration of the Old and New 

estament, with the —— of 
whichabout four copies omly were struck 
off, has become very scarce, The plates. 
are not inferior to some of the most ad- 
mired modern engravings, if not excell- 
ed in minuteness of execution aud depth 
of imagination ; under each subject is a 
short poetical description, followed by 
an interesting and ** vignette, 
altogether constituting a literary curio- 
sity, Worthy the attention of every adr 
mirer of the Fine Arts, for its beauty, 
novelty, and variety, 
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IRISH WORKS PUBLISHED. 


Dermid ; or, Erin in the Days of Be- 
ri; a metrical romance in twelve can- 
tos; by John D’Alten, Esq. Barrister at 


w. 

The Fend ; a Scottish tale in verse; 
by.a Lady. 

A true State of the Question of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation ; containing clear 
and decisive explanations and answers 
to the principal religious objections ob- 
structing its progress; by the Rev. Paty 
Grady, P. F. of Emlifad and Kilmor 
gan, in the Diocese of Achonry. 


The low condition of the Trish Press 
is a subject meriting much consideration, 
Few native authors are to be found whe 
have patriotism sufficient to fer a 
Dublin toa London printer. The rea- 
sons alledged by them are the superiot 
elegance, correctness, and expedition of 
the Londen workmen, and the imposri- 
bility of obtaining a sale in England 
for works not published by. English 

rinters, The former of these reasons 
pas been contradicted by experience.— 
Several works can be named which have 
been published, not merely in Dabli 
but in provincial offices, which equ 
the general run of London workman ip. 
And the slovenly manner in-which Lady 
Morgan’s Ida of Athens, and Mr. Harts+ 
tonge’s new poem of Marion of Drym- 
nagh, have been presented to the public, 
is no favourable specimen of British ac+ 
curacy. The latter reason is too true, 
and very difficult of remedy, Nothing 
but a determination in the Irish poblic 
to support their own press, can coun- 
tervail the interested combination of the 
London trade. But the public, we are 
to ray, is generally too listless, and 
the booksellers too little 
with their true interests, to unite so as 
to resist such a powerful con — 
In London all act in a body as to what 
concerns their common interests, Ip 
Ireland, each seems jealous of his bro- 
ther, as if what another had gained was. 
so mach taken from himself. We are 
sorry to be ¢ led to write, what it 
is painfal to ton; but convinced 
as we are, that a mutual good undere 
standing in the various departments of 
the book business, both as to —2*8ä 
blishing, affor ds the only meansof ena- 
Ping authors to obtain a proper indemni-. 
fication for their labour of composition, 
and risque of publication, our sense 
of public duty compels us to utter the 
— which our pride would other. 
wise prompt us to suppress. 
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Miscellanea. 


— 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS, 
The present Month has not enabled us to lay much novelty before our fair 
readers ; but the little there is we hasten to present to them. 


Tut spensers we have described 
in our two last numbers have been 
s0 universally approved of, that 
they have become general. We 
have to remark some trifling alte- 
rations inthem: the backs are per- 
ceptibly broader, and are all worn 
full ; the waists rather shorter, and 
the sleeve falls less off the shoul- 
der than it did a month ago. 

Cased long sleeves are upon. the 
decline: this is a fashion, however, 
which will not speedily go quite 
out, as it is singularly becoming to 
athinarm. It has beensucceeded 
by a plain long sleeve slashed at 
the top and at the cuff with the 
same materials as the spenser ; the 
slashes are ornamented with silk 
trimmings of various kinds. We 
must observe that this fashion is 
calculated to spoil even a well- 
turned arm, and on a short thick 
one it looks extremely ill. Sarsnet 
pelisses of straw cotour, pale blue, 
and wild rose shot with white, are 
also much worn, trimmed with a 
profusion of broad white lace ; 
they are extremely elegant, but 
they do not present any novelty, 

The most strikingly elegant style 
of promenade costume, is the fol- 
lowing :—A high dress of India 
jaconet muslin, trimmed round 
the bottom with three falls of scol- 
loped muslin, which are edged 


@ith rich Valencienne narrow lace, 
sewed on with a slight fulness.— 
The dress, which is very short in 
the waist and broad in the back, is 
Jaced up behind; it is made up to 
the throat, but al] round the bosom 
a rich letting-in of lace is Jaid in 





byas, in a novel and tasteful man- 
ner ; and the collar, which is round, 
and very fwled trimmed with lace, 
falls over a necklace of mingled 
variegated cornelian and smail dead 
gold beads, which are partially seen 
through the lace. Long full sleeve, 
let in all the way down with lace 
to correspond with the bosom.— 
White silk sash, richly embroider- 
ed at the ends in coloured silk, 
and finished with a broad rich 
fringe. Small bonnet of white 
lace, drawn with white satin rib- 
band, and edged with lace, over 
which a superb white or black lace 
veil is thrown, but the former is 
most general: the veil, which is 
very large, is folded carelessly over 
the right arm, and forms an elegant 
drapery, It is needless to say, that 
this dress is worn only by-ladies of 
rank. In the carriage costume we 
have nothing new to announce. 

In morning dresses, French cam- 
bric is the highest in estimation, 
and the quantity of lace with which 
they are trimmed is greater than 
ever: it is laid in, laid on, used, in 
short, in every possible way, and 
that dress is most fashionable which 
is most extravagantly decorated 
with it. Jaconet muslins are also 
in estimation, us are thick sprigged 
muslins ; and there are a few in- 
stances of cambric and jaconet 
muslin sprigged in colours, parti- 
cularly shamrocks of various greens, 
which have an elegant effect. The 
bottoms of these dresses are gene- 
rally scolloped and trimmed with 
green silk fancy trimming ; nothing 
can be more appropriate to the 
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season; they are but just intro- 
duced, and will certainly become 
general. 

Clear muslin frocks over colour- 
ed silk slips still continue universal 
for dinner parties: the prevalent 
colours are pale pink, azure, grass 
green, topaz, and evening prim- 
rose. The observations we have 
made respecting the forms of spen- 
sersare equally applicable to frocks, 
but there is no other alterations 
since our last number. Sarsnet 
frocks, particularly white sarsnet, 
richly trimmed with fancy «silk 
trimming, are also much worn for 
dinner dresses. 

For full dress, white lace is the 
highest inestimation ; after it comes 
crape, and for matronly ladies 
white satin. For years past no- 
thing wasseen so elegant or superb 
as the embroidery which is at pre- 
sent worn on the two latter ; # we 
is most general, and we think most 
appropriate to the season; but 
some were observed in gold, which 
had a most magnificent effect, and 
a few crape dresses, ornamented 
with miniature steel spangles, which 
at candle light are next to diamond 
in brilliancy. The only difference 
between dinner and full dress con- 
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sists in the draperies which are 
generally worn with the latter: if 
the dress is lace or crape, the dra- 
pery is composed of the same ma- 
terials; if, on the contrary, the 
dress is satin, the drapery is either 
Jace or crape. These draperies 
are in general pieces, which the 
wearers put on according to their 
own taste; but some ladies substi- 
tute a lace veil, put very far back 
on the head, and brought over the 
right shoulder, which has a very 
elegant effect. 

The hair is much worn in the 
style of Charles II.s court; but 
this fashion should really be con- 
fined to beauties, for in general it 
is very unbecoming. The hair is 
also cut short, and curled in the 
neck, which to youthful belles is 
not unbecoming, but is by nomeans 
elegant. 

Feathers are universal, even for 
our most juvenile fine ones. 

In jewellery we have nothing 
new to announce. Fashionable 
colours for the month are pale 
pink, azure, grass-green, topaz, 
and evening primrose. Pink, to- 
paz, and fawn shot with white, are 
also in high estimation. 





ON THE PREVALENCE OF PIANO-FORTES. 


- — 
(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum. ) 


Sir, 

Ir has been observed by our best 
chroniclers, romancers, and histo- 
rians, Giraldus Cambrensis, Sir R. 
Musgrave, Tommy Moore, and Sir 
F. Flood, in his maiden speech on 
Lord Wellington’s mausoleum, that 
the Irish are as strongly addicted 
to music, a8 to potatoes, though this 
can hardly be the case, if Swift or 
Dr. Sheridan is to be credited; who 
records a latin distich said to have 


— — 


been uttered by St. Patrick to Tur. 
lough O*Ryan, king of Glenda- 
laugh and Tallow-hil, upon whose 
estate what is left of the seven 
churches now stands — 

* Vous Hiberns cotlac als, 

Sunmum bonum in Potatoes, 


However this may be it is at all 





* Anglice— 
Irish your fate is, 
To munch potatoes. 
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events certain, that no nation un- 
der heaven makes such sacrifices 
to the cultivation of this fascina- 
ting art, as the children of Erin— 
the harp is their motto and their 
passion, which they have conse- 
crated in a long catalogue of piano- 
fortes, and which it is well known 
are the harps turned on their sides, 
and struck with keys instead of 
fingers. 

Being of a constipated habit, and 
curious about oatmeal, which I take 
for my breakfast every second 
morning, I went into a huckster’s 
shop the other day to buy a quar- 
ter of astone of this aperient ali- 
ment; while L was closing my bar- 
gain, my ears were suddenly sa- 
luted with a lesson from Haydn, 
executed with a very reasonable 
portion of attention to time and 
expression—the bag of oatmeal fell 
from my hands, and my change 
upon the floor; for never in my life, 
in Bull- Alley, had I experienced, 
as Milton beautifully observes— 


** Such sober certainty of waking bliss.” 


Mrs. Hopkins, the mistress of the 
shop, however soon dissolved the 
enchantment, by informing me, 
«that Judy had been above two 
years and a half /arning the piana, 
from a regular larner, not one of 
your high-flyers who come over 
the girls with humbugging and pa- 
laver, but a man remarkable for 
morils, and for being orangeist to a 
neighbouring chapel” —thus were 
my doubts removed, and my con- 
viction of the ruling passion of the 
Irish completely confirmed. 
Having lost a dear wife, who 
kept me in constant employment, 
— having little consequently now 
to do but to draw conclusions, when 
1 returned home to make my stira- 
bout, I set myself down to consider 
the advantages and disadvantages 


On the prevalence of Piano- Fortes. 
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likely to flow from larning the pi- 
ana.—Judith Hopkins, from being 
possessed of such an accomplish. 
ment, would certainly prove a more 
agreeable wife to a man of taste, 
but certainly a less valuable one 
to a person in her own rank of life, 
inasmuch as there is no sympathy 
between Mozart and a flitch of ba- 
con—the fingers employed in an- 
dantes would mvoluntarily shrink 
from a red herring, scorn to weigh 
out halfan ounce of tea and a quar- 
ter of brown sugar, and reject all 
those petty details which consume 
the hours of the spouse of a huck- 
ster. 

Just at this moment my stira- 
bout began to thicken, and so did 
the objections to my first inference, 
Are we, I exclaimed, to doom any 
class to the miseries and exciusions 
of an Indian caste, and forbid ita 
members to emancipate their chil- 
dren from the trammels of turf, 
bogwood and buttermilk? Is it 
because I happened to be sown in 
the ungenia’ climate of Budl-alley, 
that I am never te transplant my- 
self and my family into the sunny 
regions of Westmoreland-street ; and 
if such be my good fortune, ought 
I not to qualify my Judith Hopkins 
for a warmer climate, and enable 
her to cope with the misses of that 
hemisphere, who have all darned the 
ptana, and know also how to make 
rugs for hearths, and holders for 
tea kettles ; and moreover, through 
the medium of the blue coloured 
coutents of a circulating library, 
are qualified to talk about “ Shaks- 
peare, taste, and the musical glass- 
es” —accomplishments are J— to 
be acquired in youth; the wrists 
become stiff, and the fingers res- 
tive, after sixteen; nor can the 
tongue, after that period, readily 
get round the French, so as to pro- 
nounce it with any thing like the 
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glibness and volubility of a French 
lady's maid, or a lord’s valet-de- 
chambre. The spring time of life 
ence lost can never be recovered, 
nor can even the best standing in 
Dame-street atone for the awkward- 
ness and want of ton which are en- 
gendered by the routine of the cross 
Poddle. 

My stirabout was now complete- 
ly boiled—I had poured it out upon 
a dish, and placed a piece of butter 
in the centre of it—the butter 
melted, and so I must acknowledge 
did the force of my last argument. 
Taking it for granted that there 
must be hucksters, a position which 
I believe few will be found to deny, 
I was compelled to conclude that 
the duties of that essential depart- 
ment would be best fulfilled by 
those who had been early initiated 


in the business, by assisting their, 


parents behind the counter—that 
this was the practice in England 
I would not conceal from myself, 
and the English indubitably thrive 
upon it—sudden transitions from 
Mutton-lane to Pall-mall are un- 
known—people grow where they 
are planted, and are consequently 
freed from all the agonies of mor- 
tified vanity and fruitless aspira- 
tions. Hearth-rugs, kettle-holders, 
and novels, are left undisturbed in 
the hands of privileged idleness, 
and the petty —— would 
think the acquisition of fashionable 
accomplishments only the prelude 
to his daughter's entrance into the 
brothel and the penitentiary. Yet 
upon looking into the back par- 
lours of English hucksters, we do 
not find the inhabitants a whit the 
less happy, from the want of these 
tasty acquisitions—we behold neat- 
ness, cleanliness, comfort, and con- 
tent—the girls have constant oc- 


eupation during the week, the only fra 
e 


ectual antidote against the pot- 





son of ernui, and on Sundays, after 
church, walk out into the country, 
and occasianally enjoy the festivi- 
ties of tea and bunns, and the dear 
delights of commenting on the fine 
folk who are perched up in gigs, or 
lolling in carriages. 

No, says I, 1 can never consent 
to this subversion of order and the 
fitness of things—the planets are 
kept in their proper spheres, and 
why should not the different classes 
in the community. We never find 
the oak putting forth the buds of 
the Jessamine, nor a broom-stick 
bursting out into a blush of roses. 
Or if you will accomplish your 
children, O ye race of retailers, 
let it be in some way that will mi- 
nister to your — and einolu- 
ment !—Teach them to dance—at- 
tendance after the host of your 
debtors—persons who drink aed 
beer and consume your lampblack, 
and when you demand payment, 
reply to you “ call again.” —Teach 
them to draw—but let it be degible 
bills, accurately dated, intelligibly 
spelt, and carefully totted up, not 
such accounts as the following, 
which should always be accompa- 
nied by a glossary for the benefit 
of those to whom they are fur- 
nished : 

Tird of Aghost (3d of August) 
—To milkin ye 29 dais, a pinte 
every evenin; ye got non one 
Tursday and tree Friddis ; and I'm 
not chargin you the boiter-mile to 
turn Nelly’s way, at trippins hapeni 
atime. 6s. 8f. 

But above all, teach them—to be 
honest. Impress upon their minds 
that small profits, hairy acquired, 
are preferable in the end, to all the 
devices of over-reaching, and bet- 
ter calculated to ensure indepen- 
dence, than defective weights and 
udulent measures; enforce their 
regular attendance at church, where 


as 
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they may be made acquainted with 
the precept ts of religion, and at 
schools, where they may learn as 
chitiben only what can be useful 
to tiem when they become men 
and women ; and unless they have 
that uncontroulable desire for mu- 
sic, which falls to the lot of one 
person ina million, beware of the 
fiddle and the piano forte, which 
tempt their votaries into the se- 
ductions of noisy fellowship, late 
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hours, and whiskey punch, and 
unfit them for that steadiness of 
application, and sobriety of cha- 
racter, which can alone lead them 
to genuine respectability. 
Such are the results of my cogi- 
tutions; and if you deem them wor- 
thy a place in your Miscellany, 
you will, by inserting them, confer 
a favour on your humble servant, 
Oviver OATMEAL. 





RUSSIAN MEX 


[ORANDA IN 


IRELAND. 


——— 
(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 


Sik, 
Tux same laudable curiosity 
which induced the Emperor of all 
the Russias to visit England, would, 
if time had permitted, have im- 
pelled him to extend his researches 
to this country, which abounds in 
objects worthy of notice, particu- 
larly in a political and moral point 
of view; but the number of his 
Imperial majesty’s avocations for- 
bade this excursion, and his opi- 
nions upon this country will pro- 
bably be formed upon the informa- 
tion of a very intelligent Russian, 
who has spent a few days in Ire- 
land, for the purpose of forming a 
judgment of the state of ow island, 


and the manners and:-cnstoms of 


the inhabitants. He has kindly 
permitted me to copy.a few of his 
remarks, which appear interesting 
to me chiefly from the whimsical 
way in which objects familiar to us 
have struck Mr. Maschkoff, and 
the remedies he has sug ge sted fer 
what to him seems erroneous. As 
I know no better vehicle for these 
extracts than your widely extended 
Magazine, they are much at your 
service, if you deem them worthy 
of insertion. W. 
June 8.—Visited a district called 
the liberties, once, as 1 was inform- 


— — 


ed, the abode of a number of ma- 
nufacturers—as sedentary employ- 
ments are prejudicial to health, 
the English, with genuine maternal 
tenderness for her colony, has 
taken this onus latterly entirely 
upon herself, and furnished Ireland 
with every article of manufactured 
produce, the shops in Dublin be- 
mg generally nothing more than 
ware-houses, where knglish goods 
are sold on commission, and from 
whence they are circulated through- 
out the kingdom ; if this plan pro- 
ceeds even for a few years, the 
lrigh will be converted to a man 
into shepherds and tillers of the 
earth, both most innocent and 
healthful employments, requiring 
great hardihood of constitution, 
which willbemuch strengthened by 
the nature of their present habita- 
tions, called hovels, that seem the 
middle term between the house in 
which a civilzed man should dwell, 
and a tent suited to the shelter of 
a wandering Arab—the rain passes 
freely through the roofs of their 
cabins, and the inmates generally 
sleep upon damp straw or rushes, 
strewed on the earth—their chil- 
dren are more than half naked. All 
this combined wtth the variable- 
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ness and humidity of the climate, 
must materially contribute to ac- 


celerate their passage to the pasto- 
ral condition, 


Kind, liberal, and considerate. 


as the intentions of evi- 
dently are towards Ireland, it does 
not appear to me that there is much 


real wisdom in this t. 
The population of this island is ra- 
pidly increasing, and idleness and 
discontent must. be the natural 
consequence of confining a nation 
to a single occupation. Manufac- 
tures, I firmly believe, are as essen- 
tial to the well-being of a commu- 
nity, as agriculture—indeed none 
can be prosperous without them.— 
The absence of them leads inva- 
riably to beggary or insurrection, 
and in either case the country so 
trammelled or disturbed, cannot be 
very serviceable or creditable to 
her neighbours ; but the wise men 
in England think otherwise, and the 
scheme will go on, till either good 
sense or necessity forces them to 
tind their real interest in the freedom 
of trade, and not in its monopoly. 
8thof June—in the evening went 
to Mrs. Quilldrive’s small party, 
which consisted of one hundred 
and seventeen persons, crammed 
into two closets and a cupboard— 
heat excessive—smell very over- 
coming—collected some of the 
air into a quart bottle, and found it 
sufficiently mephitic to extinguish 
a taper, upon my return home ; 
during one peri 
the quicksilver in my thermometer 
rose to the boiling point :—such 
_ places excellent substitutes for the 
admirable vapour baths of Russia, 
only more violent in their effects. I 
Housel, he psn = 
Rousiousky, the physician, who 
may turn it to some useful pur- 
pose, as combining perspiration 


with amusemeat. 
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9th of June.—Drove to the hill 
of Howth in a eters michal 
wheels, called a jingle ; body 
of this carriage resembles a sledge, 
it is drawn by one horse, whose 
toils are severe, and whose fate is 
—* deplorable, being often com- 
pelled to draw seven or eight per- 
sons under a broiling sun, upon 
parties, as they are termed, of 
pleasure; these poor beasts are, 
with respect to their species, what 
the African slaves are in regard to 
such of their species as are free ; 
they seem singled out by barba- 
rians, as inhuman as the abettors 
of the slave trade, to drag out ex- 
istence under the slow torture of 
overstrained exertion; the conti- 
nuation of the slave trade by the 
French is a 8 mark of their 
inherent cruelty of disposition ; as 
a Russian I * be prejudiced, 
but I certainly consider them, 
in proportion to their u- 
nities, the most cont ible and 
unworthy nation on the face of 
the globe. 

A harbour is making here at a 
great expense, which med 
possible advantage except an- 
chorage ; this is, however, sae 
as it will prove a receptacle for 
Dublin mud, which can be re- 
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quently prove the truth of Shaks- 
peare’s observation, “ that there 
— oO EE 


"Up n my return to town, I went 

585 Rotunda where @ 
—* of well 
rades in rather ill-lighted walks,ard ed 
listen to some very tolerable music. 
A short lady, who had made seve- 
ra) attempts to look through a tall 
thick mag, who stood immoveable 
before her, requested me to lift her 
up for a moment to see the Pan- 
dean minstrels; this task I under- 
took with pleasure, being always 
inclined to promote the recreation 
of the fair sex, but to my great 
surprise, and her inexpr e con- 
fusion, her dickey fell off while she 
was suspended in the air, and was 
carried away as a kind of trophy, 
by sonie foolish y — men, who, 
after displaying it they were 
tired, at length hung it on one of 
the branches of a tree. I really 
felt for this r woman, who, 
none exceedingly squat and ug- 
ly, and considerably upwards of 
forty, when rheumatism makes such 
ravages on the human constitution, 
had the imprudence to venture out 
of an Irish evening with this soli- 
tary petticoat. I lent her my great 
coat, which she pinned about her 
loins, and went in search of her 
flannel, which I at length recover- 
ed, and restored to her; she was 
extremely ; but as there 
was @ good deal of laughing, I 
thought it better to retire, and 
went to my lodgings with that agree- 
able kind of consciousness, which 
always accompanics 
10th of Jiune—-1 walked to see 
the grand canal docks near Rings- 
end, which exhibit another instanee 
of Irish ipconsideration; there is 
accommodation fer a navy, and 
yet I saw nothing but twe or three 
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turf boats, and a decayed coal 
pune 0 a few planks nailed — 
h pag 
—— 
linens fancy, and the —* 
imagined ym gp a great 


Soe = 


parry wee pec 
tions of a chartered 


The trade of Dublin is in still 


in embryo; in @ century it may 


amount tosomething, and then these 
docks ——— 


prove a great conve. 
rom thence I proceede:! 
to the light-house, along a very 
fine wall, which projects a conside 
rable way into the sea; from this 
the view of the is extreme- 
—— “tm to the ef- 
ect, government has placed upon 
different spots on the coast, round 
towers, which afford of view, 
and essentially contribute to the 
richness of Some 
ignorant people told me were 
intended as a defence; sestaedches 
every where foreigners are 
—2— upon, and I was ae- 
cordingly on my guard against 
these idle stories ; the idea of an in- 
vasion, even from an arm in 
upon the shoal shore of , is 
too absurd to admit of a moment's 
serious notice; the th is impes- 
sible, and poder 


a kind action, i 


lad, which is now in the possession 

ef an eminent surgeon in Londen. 

If this should become 
and as this 

of political, as well as 
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with the greatest ¢ 
success by 
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advantages afte 0 great, uniting 
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ple. After a continuance of dry 
weather, when the collected filth 
of the pavement has been duly pul- 
verised, and reduced into an im- 
palpable powder, it is swept u 
into small heaps along the wind- 
ward side of the street; this part 
of the process, which is generally 
performed in the earlier hours of 
the day, is the only part that re- 
quires manual assistance; for the 
first smart breeze that springs up 
sweeps away the dust thus piled 
together, carries it across the street, 
and lodges it safely and quietly an 
the clothes of the passengers, so 
that at dinner time, when tlie 
crowds lessen, not a vestige is to 
be seen, all has heen carried off on 
those animated dust-catchers, with- 
out the expense of carts, horses, 
street-scrapers, broom-women, and 
all the former retinue of the Pav- 
ing Board. The cargo is most 
equally and impartially distributed, 
in proportion tothe bulk of the per- 
son on whom it is lodged ; there is 
no distinction—every one, accord- 
ing to the most approved systems 
of legislation, is made to contri- 
bute equally his share of personal 
accommodation tothe public good ; 
part of this dust, thus borne off, is 
deposited in the kitchens and back 
s of the carriers, when their 
clothes are brushed for next day's 
wear; and, what I conceive to be a 
highly impertant advan re- 
coking from’ the a 9 the 
large portion which is inevitably 
swallowed by each passenger, can 
never again return into circulation. 
The experiment has been tried 
on one of the quays, for the ad- 


New invented Street Sweeper. 


economy with expedition, that I 
am sure you must be rejoiced to 
communicate it to the public, un- 
less, indeed, the inventors intend 
applying for a patent for it. 

The process is extremely sim- 
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** nt cain feasible ober 
is thoug t 
where else. I some ae - 
ments are spoken of, which will 
obviate the necessity af waiting for 
windy weather. It ig said to be 
the intention of the to 
recommend the erection of wind- 
mills at the corners of all the lead- 
ing streets, for the purpose of work- 
ing large smith’s bellows—nay, it 
is even whispered, that the govern- 
ment engineers have Te- 
commended the removal of “the 
spare martello towers for this pur- 
pose, on which the bellows can be 
mounted on the old gun carriages, 
There is reason, however, to 
lieve, that this plan has been re- 
jected, from an apprehension of 
ving Dublin bay exposed to an 
attack from the French party in 
the inland parte of Irelang. A 
difference of, opinian has also arisen 
about the wind-workers. Thie Irish 
secretary wishes that these places 
S groad jenjen omen of ed 
a grand juryman 
counties, whose talents for pues 
are indisputable; whilst the 
of the Paving Board insists on 
their being Scotchmen. It is said 
that the Carporation has also made 
a claim, which they —* strongly 
enforced by an offer of gratuitous- 
ly givin up the Mayaralty-house 
reas ibition room, for a manu- 
and store-house for spare 
wind, on receiving an indemnity of 
five hundred a year, and having 
the expenses of the city feasts de- 
frayed by Parliament. The libe- 


rality an lic spirit of this 
pou 338 eorpassed by their 


ormer conduct in the case of the. 


Wellington monument, inducés 
many to suppose it will be imme- 
diately embraced, and the money 
insured to them b 

penny a stone on all 


a tax of 3 
the potatoes 
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brought into Dublin market——to be lence of its regulations for clean- 
—* themselves. liness. 
i irable plan becarried J am, sir, your's, 
effect, as is to be Potitic Purrenporr. 
» Europe ‘will vie July 20, 1814. : 


| DUBLINIANA, 
+E? S ; J 7. 7 — — 

—— ferent mre the reader a sketch of the most remark- 

bee ornamented city ; illustrated whea- 

plate of the scene described, 

‘NELSON'S PILLAR. 
(With an engraved View, taken from the corner of Abbey-sireet.) 
Were a visitor to alight f i 


beautiful environs—a sight 
“worthy the trouble of the ascent. 
ville-street itself has been 
much imptoyed within the last 
twenty years. It formerly termi · 
1 nated at the spot where Nelson's 
now stands, the —* 











14 
Sackville-street, and is easily dis. 
tinguishable by the inferiority of 
the houses in size and elegance.— 
In the centre of Upper Sackville- 
street was formerly a gravelled 
walk, enclosed by a low wall, and 
bordered by a double row of treea, 
which was the fashionable evening 
jounge for the Dublin gentry, be- 
fore the Rotunda gardens were 
opened. 


The Selector. 
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This street has 

much, since the Union, from its 
former celebrity. The nable man- 
sions, formerly the residence of 
our nobility and gentry, are either 
un or are rapidly convert- 
ing into merchant's offices, shops, 
and hotels; there is every reason 
to suppose, that in the space of a 
few years, it will be the principal 
trading street in i 


— — — 
THE SELECTOR,—No. V, 


— 


The follo curious acts rela- 
tive to Irel were made at a 
Parliament held at Trim, in the 
fifth year of Edward IV. Thomas 
Ear! of Desmond being Deputy to 
the Duke of Clarence, the King’s 
Lieutenant of Jreland ;: 

An Act that it shall be lawfirt to kill any 
that is found robbing by 7 or night, 
or going or coming to or steal, 
having no faithful man of good name 
or fame in their company, in English 
apparel, &e. 

Ret. Pari. 12. 

Hem at the request of the Commons, 
that for that diverse great robhe- 
ries, thefts, andl murders, be done from 
night to night by thieves upon the 
Fuithful liege people of the hing within 
this land of Ireland, specially and most 
commonly in the county of Meath, the 
which beth caused and made great deso, 
lation and wastes in the said county, it is 
e@rdaived and established by anthority 
of the said Parliament, that it shall be 
lawful to all manner of men that find 
aay tlieves robbing by day or by 
wight, or going or coming to rob, or 
steal, in, or out, going, or coming, hav- 

of name or fame 


in their co in English apparel, 
ae any of ire Ra! the king” 
it shall be 1 to take and kill 


those, and a ae with. 
out im hment ef our Sovereign 
Lord the wine, his beirs, officers, or mi- 
nisters, or of any others, and of any head 
eo cut off, in the county of Meath, that 
the cutter of the «ad head and his ayders 
there to him, cauve the said head so cut 


to be brongirt to the Portrefle of the 
town of Trim, and the said Portreffe to 


pat it apon a stake or spear opon th 
Castle of Trim, and that the said Por. 
treife shall give his writing auder the 
common seal of the said town, tentify ing 
the bringing of the said head to . 
And that it shall be lawful by authority 
of said Parliameat, to the sai 
of the said head, and his ay 
same, for to distrain and levy 
own hands, of every man 
plougli-land in the barony where the 
thief was s0 taken, two petve, and 
every man having half a piough-land in 
the sald barony, one penny, and every 
man having one honse godds to the 
valoe of foprty shi —— 
of every other cottier hy and 
smoke, ong ha » Andif the same 
Portreffe refase for ve taid cet- 
tificate by writing, fi his eaid 
common seal, then the said Portreffe to 
forfeit to the said bringer oF the said 
head, ten pounds, and that be saay have 
his action by bill of by writ, in whatse 
ever court stall please the 

the said head for the said 
against the said Portrefie, 
Car. cap. 6. 


An Act that the Irishmen — 
i, — —— Myeth, Vriet, 
ikdare, go apperetied 
Englishmen, and wear their beards af- 
ter the English 


* 
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within one year sworn the liege man of 
the king —— het oe 
or Deputie, or as he wi to 
pa oath for the multitude that 
is te be sworn, arid shall take to him an 
English surname of one town, as Sutton, 
Chester, Trym, Skryne, Corke, Kinsale: 
or colour, as White, Blecke, Browne : 
or arte or science, as Smith or Carpen- 
ter: ot office, a8 Cooke, Butler, and that 
acc pain of Sochyslagel bis geed jeune 
der ting early 
till Ewart mn be done, to be fevied 
two times by the year, tv the hing’s 
warrs, according to the discretion of 

lieutenant of the king or his deputy. 


Several others of a similar com- 
plexion are to be found among the 
old statutes. 

In Coleman's play of “ Man and 
Wife,” the following character 

is given by Kitchen, 
an epicure—‘ Shak is the 
turtle of literature; the lean of 
him, perhaps, may be worse than 
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the lean of any other meat ; but 
there is a dea) of green fat, which 
is the most delicious stuff in the 
world.” 

Mimic War.—About the year 
1750, the two theatres of Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden were at 

war. Romeo and Juliet was 
the occasion of the dispute. Each 
vied with the otherfor the quantity 
and continuance of public favour. 
Drury-lane, under the ent 
of Garrick, claimed the victory, 
after a hard fought battle of twelve 
successive nights. The unusual 
repetition of the same play, for so 
many representations, gave rise to 


of the following epigram— 


“ Well! what's to night ?"—saysangry 


Ned, 
As out of bed he rouses— 
“ Romeo again!” and shakes his head— 
* A plague on beih your Heuses.” 


pec. 


THE BALLADE OF CHARITIE, 
MODERNIZED FROM ROWLEY. 


‘The sultry sun in Virgo ’gan to shine, 
dnd bet toon te tlle ad enethas 


The apple reddened from its sallow 
And ‘the red pear did bend the leafy 
the berry goldfinch sang the live- 
awe toe te pride, the senalond of 


the year, . 
And eke the ground did in ita gayest 
dress appear. 


— aa o 

a » 

Dead sll the air, and eke the welhin 
e; 

When from the sea arose, in drear 


array 
A heap of clouds of sullen sable hue, 
The which full fast unto the woed- 


drew ; 
Hiding at once. the ans's all-glaciens 


And the bieck tempest awell’d and. ga · 
up apace. 


wane an holme, close by a pathway 
side, 
bet unto St, Godwia’s convent 


, 
A bapiess pilgrim moaning did abide. 
Poor in hic look, ill-sorted in hia weed” 
Long conscious of the miseries of need. 
Where from the hail-stone could the 
pilgrim fly ? 
There were ve honses there, nor any 
convent nigh. 


Look in his gloomy face, his spirit 
sean, 
beg he 
vee wy, w withored, pale, 


Haste to thy last repose, unhappy man, 
ae oy grave, thing only resting 


thy head 

Is charity and love among high el 

Nobles and barons live for — — 
themselves. 


The ata Nes ve is ripe, the big 


The sun-burnt meadows smoke, 
diink the rain, out 
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"The low'ring darkness doth the herds 


appal, 

And the full flocks are driving o'er 
the plain ; 

Dash'd from the clouds the waters fly 
amain; 

Heav'n opes above, the yellow light’n- 
iny flies, 

And the hot fiery-smoke in the wild 

tlashes dies. 


List how the thunder’s rattling roaring 
sound 
Rolls slowly on, and then redoubled 


clangs, 

Shakes the high spire, and lost, dis- 
pended, drowned, 

All on the coward car of terror hangs. 

‘rhe winds are up, the lofty elm-tree 
swanyzs*; 

Again the lightning, and the thunder 
pours, 

And the full clouds are burst at once in 

stony show’rs. 


Spurring his palfry o’er the wat'ry 


plain, 
The abbot of St. Godwin’s convent 


came ; 

His chapournettct was drenched with 
the rain, 

Aad his work'd girdle met with mickle 
shame ; 

Full many a curse he mutter’d at the 
same. 

The storm encreased, and he drew 
aside 

With the poor alms-craver, beneath the 

holm to bide. 


His copet was all of Lincoln cloth so 
fine, 

With a gold button fasten’d near his 
chin ; 

His awtremetet was edg’d with golden 
twine, 

And his peak'd shoe a lord's might 
well have been : 

Full well itshewed he thought expense 


no sin: 
The trappings of his palfrey pleas'd 
his sight, 
For the -horse-milliner his head with 
roses dight. 


* An alms, Sir Priest,” the bowing 
pilgrim said, 
O let me wait within your convent 


door, 
Till the sum shines on high above our 
head, | 
* Swings. t Bonnet. 
+ Ditlerent parts of a priest's dress. 
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And the loud tempest of the air is o’er: 
Helpless and eld am I, alas! and poor 
Nor house, nor friend, nor wealth, i 
call my own, 
Nor worldly good, except this silver 
cross alone.” 


“ Varlet!" replied the Abbot,“ cease 
your din, 

This is no season alms and pray’rs te 
give ; 

My porter never lets a beggar in ; 

None feast with me who not in ho- 
nour live.” 

And now the sun with the black clouds 
did strive, 

And shooting on the ground his glar- 


ing Tay, 
The Abbot sparr'd his steed, and forth- 
with rode away. 


Once more the sky was black, the 
thunder roli'd ; 

Fast running o'er the plain a priest 
was seen; 

Nor proudly dight, nor button’d up 
in gold, 

His lope and jape were gray, and eke 

» were clean; : 
A Limitour he was of order seen ; 
And trom the pathway side then turn- 


ed he, 
Where the poor pilgrim lay beneath the 
good holm-tree. 


“ An alms, Sir Priest,” the bowing 
pilgrim said, 

“ Por sweet St. Mary, and your or- 
der’s sake ;” 

‘The Limitour then loos'd his purse's 
thread, 

And did thereout a groat of silver take: 

The es band for thankfulness 

d shake : : 

“ Here, take this silver, it may ease 

thy care, 
Nought have we of our own, we but 

God's stewards are. 


But ah! unbappy pilgrim, learn of 
me 


To heav'n, scarce any give a tithe 
away: 


— my semicope, thou’rt bare 
see; 


‘Tis thine, the Mightiest will the debt 
y:" 
He left the pilgrim and pursued his 
way. 
veo Saints who God's behests 
ulnl, 


Or give the good man power, or give 
the mighity will. 
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ROYAL IRISH INSTITUTION. 


— — 
The desire of dping Jetting to an Institution, which, it isto be hoped, will form 


the commencement o 


a new era in the history of the polite arts in Ireland, has 


occsioned a delay, which prevents this article from appearing under its proper 


head in our Miscellany, 


—— 


The great objects and general 

lan of this Institution will best be 

developed by the following extracts 
from the prospectus : 


It seems to be universally admitted, 
that an Institution for promoting a more 
general taste for the fine arts in Ireland, 
and for the encouragement and reward 
of the talents ef the Irish Artists, wonld 
be of considerable national advantage, 
aud worthy the patronage of the nobili- 
ty and gentry of this part of the Empire. 
A society, formed for the purpose of 
stimulating native talent, Surnishing 
models to assist the labours of Irish Artists, 
and by rewarding the authors ef works of 
supertor merit, would therefore be of 
national importance, 

{tis conceived that the most direct 
and immediate measure to be adopted in 
furtherance of these desirable objects, 
would be to form a collection of the 
finest old pictures in the possession of 
the several Noblemen and Gentlemen in 
this country, and to exhibit them to the 
public for a limited time ; an assemblage 
of such together would evince that Ire- 
land contains a number of excellent 
specimens gf the works of old masters 
(a fact not generally known even to its 
own inhabitants) and by thas giving ‘to 
young artists an opportunity of viewing 
and stualying the best pictures from the 
several collections, all of which are not 
casily accessible to them, it is hoped 
that their taste may be improved, a 
their diligence excited; and from the 
profits of the Exhibition, that a fund 
way be formed in aid of subscriptions, 
to he applied to the purposes of the In- 
stitution. 

The design, when properly made 
known, induced a strong sensation 
among the lovers of painting. . 
subscription was commenced, an 
speedily encreased to such an 
amount, as to authorise the Direc- 
tors of the plan to proceed to take 
active steps for putting their inten- 
tions into effect. At the termins- 


Vox. Il. 


tion of a year, the report of the 
committee of management an- 
nounced the amount of the socie- 
ty’s income to be £2457 6 6, of 
which only £70 was consumed in 
expenses. 

As to their success in accom- 
plishing one of the great objects— 
the exhibition of the pictures of 
the old masters, and their mode of 
obtaining and selecting them, we 
refer to the report of the com- 
mittee, 


With respect to the second object 
which the committee had in contempla- 
tion, namely, the progress which has 
been made by them towards an exhibi- 
tion of pictures by the old masters, it is 
a grateful and pleasing task to report the 
very liberal protection and patronage 
which the institution has received, Its 
objects required only to be announced 
to insure public sanction: the first and 
leading instance of which is, the gene- 
rous grant by the Dublin Society of the 
use of their splendid gallery, for the ex- 
hibition, which has recently received 
essential improvements and alterations 
at a very considerable expence; and 
this liberality on the part of the Dublin 
Society, has been seconded by that of 
the several noblemenand gentlemen pos- 
sessed of valuable pictures, who have 
very generally (indeed almost univer- 
sally) granted the choice of their respec- 
tive collections for the use of the Insti- 
tution.* In consequence of this con- 





* The following list of the sources 
whence the Society formed the exhibi- 
tion, will not be deemed uninteresting : 

Lady H. Daly 
Mrs. Talbot. --- 
Trinity College «+++-++ 
City of Dublin +++«+s 
Duke of Leinster +--+ 
Rarl of Charlemont. - 
Lord Viscount Lismore 
Lord Viscount Lifford 
Lord Donoughmere -- 
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sent, a Committee of Selection was ap- 
ointed from among the Direetors, whe 
eee with great diligence and attention 
viewed the several collections, and se- 
lected such pictures for the exhibition, 
as itis hoped, will have the, effects of 
affording most excellent examples for the 
study and imitation of such artists as 
may think proper to avail themselves of 
an opportunity, not easily, nor at all 
times attainable by them ; alse, of con- 
vine:ng the Irish pubiie, as well as ve 
easional visitors, that this country is pos- 
sessed of many more valuable works of 
the old masters, than has hitherto been 
supposed. From this exhibition, all 
pictures, the property of members of 
the Committee of Selection, have been 
excluded, from motives of delicacy, too 
obvious to require explanation; but this 
circumstance is ef httle importance to 
the Public, as the Institation has at its 
command, by the liberality of the Pro- 
prretors, many more pictures than the 
gallery can contain, and by which they 
hope, that the Institution will be ena- 
bled to continue a succession of similar 
exhibitions for several years; and the 
profits arising from this, and also from 
future exhibitions, (which, it is pre- 
sued, will be very considerable) will, 
of course, be successively applied in 
furtherance of the objects of the insti- 
tution 


The pictures thus selected were 
submiited to public inspection, for 
the first time, on the &th of the 
present month; and have fully 
confirmed the previous expecta- 
tions of the judgment and taste of 
the selectors. The coup d‘oeil on 
the first entrance of the saloon is 
magnificent. Let the reader, who 


‘The Lord Mayor 

Sir T. Newcomen -- 
R. Alexander, Esq.- · 
©. Dermville, Esq, «++ 
R. Dopping, bsg 

4+. Hill, Eaq. 

Mojor Landman 

Jolin Latouche, Esq. «- 
Join Leland, Baq.---- 
J. L. Maquay, Esq. -- 
Cieorge Meade, Esq. - + 
T. R. Needham, Bog.-- 
F.C. Pack, Esq. ---- 
J. Sweetman, Esq. +> 
Doctor Tuke 

Luke White, Esq. «++: 


ee — ee 
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has not had the opportunity of 
feasting his mind with the actual 
view, imagine the walls of the fine 
apartment in the Dublin Society, 
purposely built for such a display, 
covered with a number of noble 
paintings, so arra as to give to 
each its full effect; let him con- 
ceive the choice offspring of the 
labours of those giants of art all 
concentrated as it were in a focus, 
every figure bursting from the 
canvas, and almost challenging his 
admiration. To those accustomed 
to such exhibitions, our expressions 
may appear overcharged ; but speak- 
ing, as we do, from the impression 
of the moment, at a display, un- 
hoped for in Ireland, the words we 
use are by no means inadequate to 
our sensations. In proceeding to 
notice the pictures in the exhibi- 
tion, we shall not follow the order 
of the catalogue, which necessarily 
arose from the accidents of size, 
and other circumstances requisite 
for the proper arrangement and 
symmetry of the whole; but after 
— a sketch of the lives and 
eading characteristics of the seve- 
ral masters, refer the pictures to 
these, and rest our remarks on this 
basis. 
THE CARACCI. 

The Caracci were three painters of 
the Lombard school, all of Bologna.— 
Ludovico, the eldest, was born im 1555, 
and taught Annibal and Agostino, who 
were his cous'ns. Afier having esta- 
blished a bigh character by their labours, 
they formed an association, which was 
the origin of the school, ever since 
known by the name of Caracci’s acade- 
my. Here they had a collection of an- 
tique statues and bas-reliefs, desigus of 
the best masters, and books relative to 
their art. They had likewise a skilfel 
anatomist to teach that science, as it is 
connected with painting. Guercino, 
Guido, Domenichino, Albano, Lanfranc, 
and others, were formed in this school. 

‘The celebrity of their skill indaced 
Cardinal Farnese to invite Annibal to 
Rome, where he painted the gallery in 
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bis palace. Fer ten years’ labouf here, 
the avaricious prelate paid bim 5u0 
crowns (about v00/.) His brother Agos- 
tino, who came to assist him, died soon 
after in the court of the Duke of Parma, 
at the of 45. Annibal died at Na- 
ples, whither he had retired for the reco- 


very of his health, aged 49. While the 
two brothers were thus én d, Ludo- 
vico was acquiring fame and wealth in 


Lombardy. However, at Anwibal’s so- 
licitation, he also went to Rome, where 
he made some corrections in the paint- 
ings of the gallery, and also executed 
one or two figures hinmwelf. He died in 
1619, aged 64, 

Though there is a sameness in the 
manner of all the Caracci, yet each 
has something peculiar to himself. Lu- 
dovico’s pictures exhibit a modest, yet 
dignified simplicity of design, eid a so- 
lemp hue, peculiarly adapted to histori- 
cal painting. Elegance was not his 
chiet object; yet when aimed at, always 
attained, In religious sahjects he par 
ticularly excetled ; Coregio was his fa- 
vourite, and like him, he instilled won- 
derful grace into his Madonnas. His 
master-piece in oil is the altarpiece of 
John the Baptist, now im the Louvre. 

Agostino did net devote all his time 
to painting, but employed much in en- 
graving; hence he failtd in attaining an 
equality of fame with the others. His 
pictures, however, exhibit learning, a 
cultivated taste, correctness, and some- 
times elegance of form, The most ce- 
Jebrated is the communion of St. Je- 
rome, also in the Louvre. 

Annibal, after his arrival at Rome, 
deviated much from his former Bolog- 
nese manner, which had been princi- 
pally formed on that of Coreggio, and 
adopted one more but less na- 
tural, both as to design and colouring.— 
His master-pice is the Farnese gallery, 
a work, as admirable in vigour of oxe- 
cution, as faulty in i ty of ~ some 
ception, and riety of ornament,— 
——— 
singularity of t 
his — were more profound, his ex- 
pressions more lively, his execution more 
firm. His gewius inclined rather to poe- 
tical and profane subjects. In land- 
acape be excelled ; his trees are grand. 
His skill in chiaro oscuro has been dis- 
puted, and his local colours considered 
faulty; but no painter bas surpassed 


him in universality, ease, and certainty. 


There were two other painters of this 
name—Antonio, natural sop of Agos- 
tino, whose early promise of ceicbrity 
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was blighted by death.---he painted 
history, landscape, and birds ; aad Fran- 
cisco, a younger brother of the two 
musters, who became an eminent de- 
signer of naked figures; but neglected 
ecolonring. ~ 
The first of the pictures of these 
masters is The Virgin appearing 
to St. Francis. On turning the 
eye to the Portrait of St. Francis, 
by Guido, on the opposite side of 
the room, the resemblance of man- 
ner will be easily perceived. The 
Baptism of Christ, the only pic- 
ture of Agostino Caracci in this 
collection, is a very favourable spe- 
cimen of his powers—the figure of 
St.John, and the modest sanctity of 
Christ, are finely expressed. The 
air of the heads of the two angels 
on the left of Christ, would give 
sufficient conjectural grounds of 
conclusion, were other proofs want- 
ing, of the school from which 
Guido derived his knowledge.— 
The two pictures of Ludovico Ca- 
racci, here are, The Virgin, Child 
and St. Francis, and The Stoning of 
St. Stephen; the former of these, a 
small picture, retains all the cha- 
racteristics of the school—the fi- 
coer boldly drawn, and well co- 
oured, the air peculiarly graceful, 
and the group of cherubs, forming 
a kind of aerial crown over their 
heads, is exquisite. A close in- 
spection of the latter will detect a 
harsh and strong outline, which 
produces a very wunpleasing effect ; 
nor does the upper the pic- 
ture, representing * openin of 
the heavens, and the ascent of the 
figure between two ls, tend to 
lessen our disapprobation. Indeed, 
the point of time chosen by the 
ween seems to be peculiarly un- 
appy: the drawing and colouring, 
and not the composition, must be 
the criterion of excellence in this 
picture, Of Annibal Caracci we 
are also presented with two speci- 
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mens, The Crucifision, and The 
Death of Niobe’s Children. It is 
curious to remark what a variety 
of pictures the awful event, repre- 
sented in the former of these, has 
given rise to. We have seen but 
few of them, but these few are 
such as to testify the strong impres- 
sion made by it on the painters of 
the ancient school. They appear 
to have poured forth upon it all the 
resources of their genius. The 
number of figures necessarily in- 
roduced into the latter of these 
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pictures is at first productive of 
some confusion; it is, however, 
well worth the serious study of the 
student. 

(To be continued. ) 

*,* This paper can only be 
considered as an introduction to 
the account of the exhibition. We 
conceive that so copious a subject, 
far from being exhausted in one 
essay, will require much concise- 
ness to be compressed into the 
space which our limits can afford 
in several succeeding numbers, 


p — — — 


The Drama. 


—— 


DRAMATIC 


REGISTER. 


—— 


Tue lengm to which this article must 
necessarily be extended, obliges us to 
postpone our remarks on several abuses, 
loudly calling for correction in the 
‘Theatre. 

June 25. Richard 11i.— Dead Alive. 

A young gentleman made bls first ap- 
pearance in Richard IIL. The applause 
of his first reception, owing to circum. 
stances unconnected with his theatrical 
merit, bordered upon tumult. He un- 
derstood and recited the part well, with 
the exception of a broad provincial ac- 
cent: in other respects, we deem him 
wholly unqualified for the arduous un- 
dertaking he has attempted; such, in- 
deed,are his defects, as to render his ul- 
timate successin the career he has en- 
tered upon, extrenely problematical. 
28. Every one has his Fuult. My Grand- 

mother. 

For the benefit of Messrs. Blewett 
and Barton. 
29. Wiees as they were, and Maids as they 

are. Killing no Murder. 

For the benefit of Messis. Norman 

and Palmer. 
SO. Mountaineers. Citizen. 

For the benefit of Mr. Gaven. This 
gentleman performed a few nights last 
year, and obtained abenefit. Weknow 


not what claim he has for a second draft 
on the public liberality, except to give 
the managers alreshopportunity of tes- 
tifying their perseveimg contempt tor 
their patrons aad paymasters, by tele- 
rating the exhibition of add or 4th rate 





actor of low comedy in the character of 
Octavian, We thought the Dublin theatre 
had already descended to the lowest step 
of the anti-climax of degradation ; but we 
still find the pcs ingenuity of the 
managers capable of finding, in the low- 
est pit of absurdity, a pit still lower. 

July 1. School for Scandal. Oscar and 

Malvina. 

For the benefit of Miss Smithson.-- 
This young lady’s first appearance was 
passed over, sub silentio, in ovr last 
month's Museum, for the reason there 
stated. We contess ourselves to have 
been not a little surprised at her second 
appearance, and that second appearance 
a benefit. ‘This was, no doubt, intended 
as amarkof gratitude to the Managers. 
She wished to repay their kindness in 
allowing her to try her powers, by en- 
suring them, at her own risqae, the ex- 
—* s of this night’s pertormatice.— 

‘ith respect to herself, she was pecu- 
liarly untortunate inthe selection of a 
character. Lady ‘Teazle is one of the 
most difficult parts for a female to sup- 
port in that most difficult line of acting, 
genteel comedy. The mixture of rustic 
habits, not yet entirely conquered by 
the newly-caught vanities of high life, 
forms a complication of character, not 
easily to be conceived, still less easily 
expressed. The last scenes impose pe- 
culiar difficulties on the performer, who 
has to give nature toa character; which 
of itself does not convey the likeness 
intended by the writer, Sheridan pro- 
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posed to paint the penitence of heart 
arising ina mind led through inexpe- 
rience into guilt—he has exhibited the 
grief of a detected coquette. Where 
the poet fails, much allowance must be 
made for the performer. Miss Smithson 
will improve much by perseverance ; she 
possesses the rudiments of talent, a good 
figure, and some animation. Were she 
contented to stand at first a few steps 
lower on the ascent to the temple of fame, 
she might look forward to the time when 
her exertions would be rewarded with 
a niche in the interior. 
2. Richard I1l. Midas. 

Mr. March’s second appearance, and, 
we trust, his last. 
5. School for Wives. Oscar and Malvina. 
6. Alexander the Great. Dead Alive. 

Alexander by Mr. Sackville, his first 
appearance, Execrable. 
¢. Adelaide. Love Laughs at Loeksmiths. 

For the benefit of Mr. Hughes. The 
play-bill tells us that this gentleman is 


the late editorof Saunders’ News-letter . 


NotwithstanJing all our enquiries, we 
have not been able to discover the slight- 
est connection between the Ex-editor of 
an advertising paper, and a benefit in 
Crow-street. Mr. Hughes was one of 
those self-designated actors, who levied 
such heavy contributions on the good- 
nature of the citizens of Dablin last 
winter, It was, no doubt, a profitable 
speculation ; but when the merits of the 
claimants are taken into the calculation, 
we cannot help asking ourselves, whe- 
ther such practices might not be consi- 
dered as coming within the spirit of the 
statute against raising money on false 
pretences. The managers and benefit- 
mongers, no doubt, consider itas a good 
joke—so itis to them, truly, a very good, 
a very profitable joke. The people of 
Dublin, however, will have to blame 
themselves alone, if they are thus jested 
on any longer. 
9. Jane Shore. Midas. 
10. Lionel and Clarissa. Animal Mag- 
netism. 

This evening's entertainment intro- 
duced Mrs. Dickons, a favourite, and 
justly a favourite with an Irish audience. 
Her well-known powers of voice have 
lost nothing during her absence. 
if any thing, improved. She was ably 


supported by the Mr. Shorts, particular- 


ly the elder, 
1%. Cabinet. Midnight Hour. 
As a star of such itade in the 
vocal world has appeared in Dublin, the 
public expected a bos protracted series 


ef that species of entertainment, which 
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only the theatre can now afford ; nor 
were they disappointed. Opera after 
opera has succeeded each other, like the 
spectre kings of Scotland, in undeviat- 
ing succession. ‘This repetition of a 
species of public amusement, highly 
pleasing in itself, but wearisome on rei- 
terated repetition, reminds us of an ob- 
servation made by a person, who piqued 
himself more on wit than sanctity, when 
couversing with a friend as to a charac- 
ter of agentleman well known in the 
neighbourhood in which he dwelt, for a 
shew of benevolence bordering on os- 
tentation—* Why, yes! all you say of 
him is very true; bat, d——nit, whea 
he is good, he is tee good.” 
13. Castle of Andalusia, Dead Alive. 
14. Love ina Village. Barnaby Brittle. 
15. Beggars’ Opera. Mock Doctor. 
16. Love ina Village. Lortune’s Frolics. 
18. Beggar's Opera. Raising the Wind, 
19. Cabinet. No Song no Supper. 
20. Woodman. St. Patrick’s Day. 
21. Beggars’ Opera, Animal Magnetism. 
22. Devil's Bridge. Dead Alive. 
23. Richard Cour de Lion. Ways and 
Means. 
Richard 111. Raising the Wind. 
Mr. Kean appeared in Richard: 
highly raised expectation has at length 
been gratified with the sight of this sin- 
gular actor; singular we may justly call 


25. 


him ; his distinguishing characteristic is 
origwality---originality of conception, 


and originality of expression. In sta- 
ture below the middle size, strongly but 
not well built, with a countenance at 
first sight unpleasing--- these, defects, 
fatal to most actors, are unthought of, 
are withered into non-existcnee, by the 
magic of an eye, formed to mark with 
the greatest force and discrimination, the 
violent passions ; his voice is deep, arti- 
culate, and distinct, but not strong,nor of 
great compass, To-night it appeared to 
_ disadvantage, as he evidently la- 
oured under the effects of cold. 

His first speech in Richard was suffi- 
cient to prove his claim to excellence. 
Though not varied by any bursts or vio- 
lent changes of sentiment, he threw inte 
it the shades of those passions, whose 
futare developement was to stamp the 
character of the usurper, The cool de- 
termined villainy shewn in bis conversa- 
tion with the unhappy Heary, exhibited 
a true picture of a mind bardened, not 
only to the perpetration of crime, bat 
to the consciousness of guilt, His ex- 
cuse for killing Henry's son— 


Thy son I killed for his presumption, 
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was expressed with all the indifference 
of a mind callous to every impression of 
humanity. 


The scene with Lady Anne was a 
test of new powers. It is imppssibie to 
give by words a full idea of the effect 
produced by what at first reading ap- 
pears but a simple acknowledgment of 
Lady Anne’s charge against him— 

Didst thou not kill thy king ? 

Ricu.—I grant ye. 
it was a combination of guilt, hesita- 
tron, affected humility, and contrition, 
couelnded by a determination to make 
the acknowledgment of the offence a 
step to her favour. 

in his first confidential conference 
with Backingham, his auswer to the ob- 
jection of his friend, as to the difficulty 
ef removing Hastings, in case he refused 
to anite in their conspiracy, “* Chop off 
his head,” was accompanied with a flash 
of triumphant enquiry in his eye, as if 
be only sought to ascertain whether his 
confident sufficiently admired the sad- 
den and happy expedient he bad devised 
fer solving the diffieulty. 

In the declamatory parts he was 
tame, and greatly deficient in spirit 
and vigour. He evidently requires the 
impulse of the fiercer passions to rouse 
his energies; but once struck, his soul 
takes fire instantly. When after long 
entreaties to accept the crown, Buck- 
ioyhaim quits him in affected displeasure, 
and the Mayor and attendants still 
press their suit, his glance at Catesby on 
desiring him to call Buckingham again, 
drew forth a burst of applause as loud 
@s it was merited. 

His quarrel with Buckingham dis- 
played equal powers, and im the passage, 
aivays considered as the experuncntum 
ois by actors, where he receives the 
account ef the capture of his late fa- 
rourite, 
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Off with his head—so mueb for Buck- 
ingham. 

His expression of exultation exhibited 
something so satanic, that the seal 
shrunk back with invelmntary horror, 
even at the moment it was lost in admi- 
ration at the powers of the actor. ‘The 
celebrated ghost scene served also to 
exhibit some traits of originality; and 
the battle with Richmond, and his dy- 
ing struggles, exhibited the vigour and 
truth of reality. 

The great powers of Kean, as we have 
already said, consist of originality of 
conception, acquired by a profound 
knowledge of the huma4 beart, stamped 
on a mind calculated to retain impres- 
sions of its darker features, aided also 
by aneye wonderfully constructed te 
transmit these sensations—an eye in 
which ferocity and craft are alternately 
predominant—a compound of the eagle 
and the fox. The observations here 
made are formed from a first appear- 
ance; they may therefore require some 
correction, but whatever be his mivor 
beauties and defects, the seintillations of 
Neg native genius every where 

inst forth in sudden and repeated 
flashes, dazzling and astonishing with 
their vivacity and splendor. 

Pope bellowed through the part of 
Richmond most lustily ; it was one un- 
varied rant from the commencement to 
the end. The part in itself is uninte- 
resting, he made it ridiculous. 

The managers have new clothed the 
company—there was a general turn out 
of new dresses; any change for the 
better, whatever be the cause, must be 
acceptable, but we cannot help observ- 
ing, that we are but little indebted te 
them for paying a mark of respect te 
Mr. Kean, which they thought unne, 
ey to offer the public before hig 
arrival, 
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The settlement of the Continent is sti)! 
undetermined. Tin tempest has ceased 
to raze, but the waves have not yet sub- 
sided. For the ultimate arrangements 
upon which the future tranquillity of 
Farope, indeed of the world, is to rest, 


we must wait for the Congress of the 
Allied Powers, about to assemble at 
Vienna. The Duke of Wellington has 
becn appointed to represent the British 
Empire in this assembly—were his di- 
plomatic talents as well proved by the 
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text of experience as his military en- 
dowments, we should look with cer- 
tainty for the successful assertion of the 
rights of these islands, in any treaty that 
may he ratified there; at any rate we 
look forward with confidence. The ce- 
lebrated Lord Chesterfield, who had 
walked long in the crooked paths of 
court intrigue, asserts that the best 
guides throngh them are honour and 
good'sense ; if he be right in his position, 
there can be little doubt of a result 
equally honorable to the negociator, and 
advantageous to the nation. 

In the mean time many reports are 
afloat as to the probable demands of 
the several Powers. Russia, now the 
first State in Europe ip actual power 
and futnre prospects, lays claim to Po- 
land ; if this claim be allowed, she will 
retain it by a title much more plausible, 
and therefore more permanent, than 
that under which it is now held. The 
Emperor propeses to form it inte an in- 
dependent kingdom, under his brother 
Constantine. Such an arrangement 
must be very anpalatable to Prussia and 
Austria, who will be compelled to yield 
up the il-gotten spoils torn from this 
unhappy kingdom, but to yield them up, 
not on the fair principle of honest resti- 
tution, but for the aggrandizement of a 
neighbour, already much too pewerfal 
for the future repose of Europe, by 
erecting a tributary kingdom as an ont- 
work to his empire. Neither is the re- 
puted character of Constantine such as 
to offer the friends of good order and 
humanity much to expect from such amo- 
dification of the present state of Poland. 

The new King of France seems to be 


reduced to the alternative of deciding po 


between the claims of gratitade and the 
whispers of self-interest. To England 
he owes every thing; to ber he owes his 
restoration to his throne, unsullied by 
any conditions derogatory to the honour 
of the king of a great nation, or to the 
highly wrought feelings of a proud and 
warlike people. When he took posses 
sion of the seat from which the crimes 
and vices of his ancestors had hurled 
them, he found his kingdom not only not 
diminished, but enlarged. had 
a right to expect something 
not as the — of a debt, for the 
debt on his side was too great for pay- 
ment, but as a grateful acknowledgment 
of past deserts. Her claims were but 


in retora, 


tew; the abolition of the slave-trade and 
a fair participation of commercial ad- 
vantages, 


As to the former of thete, it 
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is worthy of remark, that it was in the 
power of England toe have prevented 
the possibility of a refusal, by withhold- 
ing from France the West-India Islands, 
whose possession alene conld make the 
right valuable. Lt is true both honour 
and policy forbade England keeping pos- 
session of them, but without any impe- 
tation of injustice towards France, they 
might have been tendered to any of the 
European nations who would have taken 
them, subject to this stipulation, It is 
necessary also to keep in mind, that 
the abolition of the slave trade is nota 
question ye. but of humanity : not 
a question between nation and nation, 
but between man and man. ‘The dis- 
cussion of the commercial arrangements 
is of more delicate consideration. The 
French people, instigated as well by 
feelings of self-interested policy as of 
long fostered animosity towards this Em- 
pire, are nearly unanimous in resisting 
the introduction of our imports, exeept 
upon terms highly disadvantageous. 
hatever may have been their sufferings 
under the Bonapartean dynasty, lus 
continental system has had t t of 
compelling them to have recourse to 
their internal resources; one conse- 
quence now is that their manufactores 
have risen to a state of improvement 
unattainable as long as their commercial 
engagements allowed an overpowering 
advantage to English skill and capital; 
another consequenre, still more inpor- 
tant, is, that the people have had time 
to learn and appreciate the blessings of 
native industry. 
The affairs of Norway still remaia 
unsettled. The public feelings, if re- 
rt is to be credited, still rou strongly 
in favour of independence. Spain aise 
continues to exhibit nearly the same 
disgracefu! picture of unresisted des- 
potism. The press, however, is so 
completely prostrated beneath the 
throne, that no intelligence of passing 
events can be depended on. Some shew 
of resistance, it is said, has begun to 
a : a small army, under Mina, whe 
signalized himself during the exertion of 
the Spanish people for the restoration 
of the king, who is vow trampling their 
liberties under foot, has raised the stan- 
dard against his tyranny. 

The American war still lingers. A 
small detachment of our troops have 
been defeated; on the other side, the 
Essex American frigate has been cap- 
tured by the Pheabe and Cherub, afters 
uost obotinate resistance, 
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In the domestic occurrences of this  terfere. Deprived of all other resource, 
month, the public sentiment, as to the the injured and insulted wife of the 
wbolition of the slave trade, las shewn Prince Regent of England, was forced 
itself by numerous petitions against its to throw berself on the humanity of the 
continuance by France. These, itisto English people. She sent the corres- 
be hoped, will have their due weight, pondence that had taken place to the 
notwithstanding the plausible sophistry Speaker of the house of commons, to be 
ef Lord Castlereagh and his partizans. laid betore the representatives of the 
‘The sentiment is spreading even to people. Though no formal resolutions 
Ireland , where, in spite of theapathy were adepted on the subject, yet the 
towards public measures, which an opi- sensation excited in the public mind by 
niew of our own degradation inspires, a perseention so atrocious, had its ef- 
the people have entered warmivin some fect. The commons testified their opi- 
places into the spirit of abolition.* nion of the transaction, by voting her an 

England has presentedasingularcom- independent settlement of 50,0001 annu- 
bination of events. ‘The unhappy difle- ally. Lord Castlereagh, and the horde of 
rence which has 40 long subsisted be- ostensible ministers, explained, and stat- 
tween the Prince Regent and his con- ed, and gave in papers, tending to prove 
sort, is now universally known, It is the Prince was the best and most liberal 
also equally known, that the machina- of husbands; that he had even brokea 
tions of a secret cabal, who, po doubt, in upon his own income to pay her debts. 
thought that they were performing a The house listened to the statements, 
most acceptable service to the husband, and adhered to their resolution, The 
by traducing the wife, were destroyed Princess testified her feelings as to the 
by the interference of the king, who no- liberality of the gift, compared with the 
biy stood forward as the assertor of the state of the nation which presented it, 
honour, and protector of the safety, of by requesting their grant should be li- 
a calumniated stranger. Under his pa- mited to 35,000/. thas lessening the bur- 
ternal guardianship she was sheltered, deos under which the people groan by a 
wntil he was visited with the dreadfal diminution of 15,0001. That the Prince 
mental calamity which has deprivedhim bimself was ignorant of the imfamous 
of his authority. When her protector proceedings ef the faction for the rain 
was no more, her secret enemies again of a woman, who, though separated 
began to shew themselves. Buther in- from him, is not the less his wife on that 
nocence had been already so clearly es- account, there is the strongest proof ; 
tablished by the serutidy intended torher for itis well known, that his thoughts 
ruin, that no opportunity occurred for were mostly employed in preparing a 

an attack. At length, a short time pre. splendid shew to give his royal visitors a 
vious to the arrival of the foreign poten- just opinion of British greatness. They, 
tates, a message was sent herby herhus- however, did not wait for the explosion, 
band, intimating that her presence was and the preparations are pow to be ap 
pot wished for at the Queen's drawing- plied to the celebration of his own 
yoom, because, for reasons, of whichhe only  birth-day. ‘Vhis magnificent and prince- 
was the judge, they could never meetin ly exhibition is to be of great magni- 
the same room. The princess expostu- tude; it consists of an entive fleet of 
tated by letter, not only with her bus- pasteboard men of war, to be manadu- 
band, but with the qneen; yet such was vred on the serpentine river, (a pond im 
the eflect of the ingenions malice of her one of the parks) and an unprecedented 
persecutors, that ne ither feelings of display of squibs aud cathanwe wheels, 
compassion to a sufierer of her own sex, So great, indeed, is it, that its expenses 
por scutiments of respect to the memory have become asubject of parliamentary 
of her husband, could indece her to m- inquiry; the guardians of the public 
7 Wien the petvon for the aboli- purse have felt themselves under the 
tion of the slave trade was offered to painful necessity of setting bounds to 
ihe Catholics in Deblin, there appeared the Roval spirit, that forgot the necessi- 
to have been a very general willingness ties of the people, in his desire of af- 
to support it. Many indeed asked fording them amusement, 
whether it was in favouref THE WHITE The projected match between the 
raves or the Black Slaves. One man Princess Charlotte of Wales and the 
wnt so far as to sign himself a While Prince ot Orange is broken oft. The 
\fher, a title, which the good sense of character ot the former rises every da 
the real friends of the measure teoldthem ? public estimation. Her Spirited ad- 
was expedient to be erased, herence to ber mothes, during her per- 
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secution, is the theme of universal ad- 
miration and hope. She lately reeeived 
cs le sappenet, tguinet hee. sorreapend 
asiss » t cu . 
ing ‘with her parent ; and in consequence 
of some stroag expressions, tred 
Warwick-house, where she » and 
fied in a hackney-coath to seek refuge 
at her mother's, Who took her to 
house of commons, to consult with some 
of her trae-born —* friends, as to 
the measures to be adopted. They were 
not to be seen ; bat by their advice, the 
young pri was ded to return 
to her father, who bronght her to Carl- 
ton-house, after dismissing all her former 
attendants, How she fas since been 
treated is not clearly ascertained: the 
Duke of Sussex tas enquired particu- 
larly as to this point, in the house of 
Lords; but the result of his interroga- 
tories is not yet known, 

Lerd Cochrane, who had been found 
guilty by a jury ofa fraud on the stock 
exehange,and in Consequence expelled 
the house of commons, has been acquit- 


Atrocious Murder. 
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ted by the good sense and justice of the 
people, confirmed by a unanimous re- 
election by his former constitaents, the 


electors of Westminster. ‘The govern- 
ment has remitted the sentence 72— 
to which he liad been condemned, con- 


trary to the express wish of the'prisoner 
himself, who justly felt that where there 
is ho guilt, there canbe no punishment; 
and that persecuted innocence on the 
scaffold of ignominy, is more trium- 
t—than the highest honours en- 
Joyed by those to whose machinationsthe 
is the victim.. 
Severe measures are adopted to re- 
—8 thé spirit of dissatisfaction in [re- 
nd. The independent members of the 
Imperial Parliament, however, agree im 
asserting soch disturbances to be the na- 
tural conseqnences of ages Of misgo- 
vernment. Human life in Ireland is now 
“considered as a plaything 80 trifling, as 
te be sacrificed without hesitation, to 
the gratification of party feelings, and 
the display of party A 


—r — 
MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 


FOREIGN, 
Self Crucifixion. —Tive hieteer, 
lately published, has exhibited to the 


world the most marveliows instance of 
religions enthusiasm ever yet recorded. 
It is the narrative of a poor and igiio- 
rant man, deliberately inflicting on bim- 
self the tortures of crucifixion, with a 
coolness, ingenuity, and courage, almost 
uuparallelled in the annals of supersti- 
tion: a plate is prefixed to 
t, represen the anhappy man es 
e contrived to cubist himself to the 
view of the Venetian public. 

A Spanish article gives a summary of 
atrial for a libel, consisting in a state- 
ment that “ all the officers of 
the third army had dectared collective! 
that they would be the 
unshakea defenders of the constitution, 
The editors Vilila- 


the pam- - 





— — 
‘so much bleod and treasure have been 


wasted. : 

Aq extensive establishment has reé- 
eently been formed at Bourdedux for 
the manufactore of tobaceo. “By an 
order of the Dake D’Angouleme, of 
tte 17th of May, it bas been taken uo- 


der the protection of the , and 
isin future to be denominated a royal 
manufactory. 
BRITISH. 
Bow-sTREET. 


Atrocious Case—On Tuetday, W: H. 
Hollins was charged with shooting Eliz. 
Pitcher, with a loaded pistol, with 


wbout @ quarter 

footman of Mr. 

knotk at the door, when the pri 
nted himself, and asked if Eli 


statement was at home’ be 
bim to mean Elizabeth Pitcher, 


the was, and culled her up stairs. She 
went to the outside of the street door 
preg tee magn bene Sach af- 
ter her: the footman into the par. 
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speed, when he found Elizabeth Pilcher 
and the prisoner close behind her; he 
did not perceive then any discbarge of 
blood, butl.« observed her gown ragged 
on the right side, aud very blach, orca- 
sioned by gunpowder , he supported her 
in his arms. When Elizabeth Pilcher 
was undressed, a large wound was ob- 
served under her right breast, and a co- 
pious discharge of blood from it. Mr. 
Cartwright’s son was the first who seized 
the prisoner, and took a pistol from him, 
the barrel of which was completely 
burst and shivered to pieces; the lock 
of the pistol could not be found: the 
prisoner being properly secured, was 
conveyed to St. George’s watch-house, 
where Sir John Hippisley, who is a 
magistrate for the county, attended, his 
house being opposite to Mr. Cartwright’s. 
The prisoner, on his examination, con- 
fessed that be had shot Elizabeth Pil- 
cher, having been in her company on 
the afternoon previous to that night,and 
added, that he was instigated to the hor- 
rid deed in consequence of her refusing 
to comply with his wishes; he was asked 
to explain what these were, but he re- 
fused. He professed, however, to be in 
love with her. 

William Dean, a constable, searched 
him, and found upon him a large brass 
pistol, not loaded, which matched the 
other ſound upon him, which was burst : 
the bursting of it he explained to be 
owing to his having loaded it to the top. 
Both the pistols had J. P, engraved on 
the brass work of the butt ends; and on 
his being called upon to explain these 
initials, he stated, that the pistol had 
been the property of Elizabeth Pilcher’s 
father, who died about twelve months 
since, and he had purchased them of 
the widow, under a pretence of —*2 
ahem for his sake, He and the decease 
were in the Excise together, and when 
Mr. Pilcher was on his death bed, he 
made the prisoner promise to take care 
of bis family, in consequence of which 
he had formed an attachment to Eliza- 
beth Pilcher, which she had resisted.— 
He confessed himseif to be a married 
man, but had not lived with his wife a 
length of time. ‘This conduct, besides 
being infamous, was extravagant, he 
being a man to appegrance between forty 
and fifty years of age, and having no 
personal recommendatigns. Duriag the 
pight he was extremely sick in the watch 
house, and ne drank between three and 
four quarts ef water. ‘Those who had 


the care of the watch house thought at 
first that it was owing tothe hirat of the 





The Rev. T. 
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weather, the closeness cf the place, and 
the agitation of his mjnd: at last they 
observed something particular in his 
conduct, which indicated mofe than 
common illness, aud questioned him as 
to what he had taken ; he confessed he 
had intended te poison himself with ar 
senic at the time he shot Elizabeth Pil- 
cher, but had taken such a small quantity 
that it had only had made him sick ; this 
was owing to the pistol bursting, which 
kuocked the phial out of his hand, which 
contained the arsenic, This was cone 
firmed by a piece of glass being found, 
which had the appearance of being past 
of a smail phial, with arsenic adhering 
to the sides, and small pieces of glass 
being found on the steps, and at the door 
of Mr. Cartwright’s house. The arsenic 
appeared to have had no other bad ef- 
fect on him, as when he was brought te 
the office, be appeared in good health. 

John Houghton, a watchman, stated, 
that he was the first watchman who took 
charge of the prisoner.. He saw a pis- 
tol in the prisoner's hand, and Mr. Cart 
wright jun. take itfrom him. After he 
had seized the prisoner by the collar, he 
told him he had killed the woman, she 
being then lying in the footman’s arms; 
the prisoner replied, he did not intend 
to nave killed her, but intended it for 
himself, and begged that he might be 
allowed to kiss her lips. 

Mr. Heaviside, the sur, who dress- 
ed the wounds of Elizabeth Pilcher, did 
not attend. The witnesses stated her 
to be living at the time they left Mr, 
Cartwright’s house, but it was supposed 
she could not survive. 

The prisoner stated himself to have 
been discharged from the Excise Office, 
He was committed for further exami- 
nation. 

The Rev. Timothy Priestley, (whose 
death was recently announced) was bro« 
ther to the celebrated Dr, Priestly, and 
formerly minister of the dissenting cha- 
pel in Canon-street, Manchester; from 
the pulpit ef which he uttered many ee- 
centricities, which have been attributed 
erroneously to other preachers, Ob- 
serving one of his congregation asleep; 
he called to him (stopping in his. dis- 
course for the purpose,) “ Awake, I 
say, George Ramsay, or Pil mention 
your name.” He had an unconquerable 
aversion to candles which exhibited 
long-burned wicks; and often, in the 
midst of his most interesting discourses, 
on winter evenings, he would call out to 
the man appointed for that pores 
“ Tommy! ‘Teumy | top these candiés.” 
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He was aman of gréat humour, which he 
even carried into the pulpit. He was 
the preacher (though others have borne 
the credit or the odium of the circum- 
stance) who pufled out of his pocket 
half a crown, and laid it down upon 
the pulpit cusbion, offering to bet with 
St. Paul, that the e where he says 
* he conld do all things” was not true; 
but reading on, “ by faith,” put up his 
money and said, “ Nay! nay! Paul, it 
that’s the case, I’M not bet with thee.” 
It is known that his principles were 
decidedly Calvinistic ; of course diame- 
trically opposite to that of his brother, 
Dr. Priestley, who was an unitarian.— 
He once paid him a fraternal visit to 
Birmingham, and in the course of it he 
wished to preach in the room of the 
Doctor, who objected, in consequence 
of their difference of opinion, and the 

rinciples of the congregation. Mr. 

riestley, however, overcame those 
scruples, by promising to keep clear of 
doctrinal points, and to confine himself 
to the general duties of Christianity.— 
However, when he mounted the pulpit, 
he laid by his promise, and commenced 
thus: —** I‘thave been guilty of an ho- 
nest fraud te 
I was determined to have at any price. 
My brother Joseph’s pulpithas never had 
the Gospel of Christ preached from it; 
for once, however, having got possession 
ot it, Lam determined you shall hear it, 
so here goes!” and he preached a furious 
sermon, 4)» which he insisted on all the 
peculiar tenets of Calvanism, and his 
own views of the christian dispensation. 
He left Manchester many years ago, to 
reside aud preach in the metropolis, 
where he was very popular as minister 
of the Independent chapel of Jewin- 
street. 

A young woman who lost her sight of 
the small-pox when very young, has for 
some time supported herself at Hexham, 
by sowing gloves. 

A catin Haddersfield had lost her 
kittens by accident; and a hen about 
the same time had deserted a brood of 
ducks she had been sent to hatch ; thus 
situated, the ducklings were placed 
among the straw ina stable, where the 
cat adopted them, lying beside and 
clinging round them. When they stray 
to their natural clement, she stands by 
the water side wa them with the 
greatest solicitnde ; as they return, 
she carries them one by one in. her 
mouth to the warm retreat inthe stable. 


No dog dare b her when with 
her web-footed barge. 


Lord Cochrane's: Re-election. 


in your attention, which’ 
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WESTMINSTER ELECTION, 

On Friday evening a meeting of a 
number of the Electors of Westminster 
was held at the Crown and Anchor Ta- 
vern, for the purpose: of considering of 
a fit person to represent the city, incon- 
sequence of the vacancy produced by 
the expulsion of Lord Cochrane. 

Mr. Wishart, on being called to the 
chair, stated the object of the meeting, 
and invited any gentleman to offer what 
remarks he thought proper on the occa- 
sion. He observed, that he never en- 
tertained the smallest doubt of Lord 
Cochrauve’s innocence—he considered 
hin an injured man, whom it was their 
duty to support, and whom he hoped 
they nets 4 support by retorning him 
again to that house from whence he had 
been expelied, He knew not whether 
it was the duty of the House of Com- 
mons to expel Lord Cochrane, but he 


‘ was quite sure it was the duty of the 


Electors of Westminster to return him. 

After some observations from Mr. 
Alderman Wood, in which he expressed 
a similar conviction of Lord Cochrane's 
innocence, the worthy Alderman related 
a fact, which seemed to make a consi- 
derable impression on the com — 
A gentleman who formed one of th 
jory, that convicted Lord Cochrane, had 
assured him, in the most solemn manner, 
and in a solemn place (for it was in the 
church on the Thanksgiving Day), that 
had Lord Cochrane produced the evi- 
deace on his trial he adduced since, 
he would never have been induced to 
agree in a verdict of guilty—and he ve- 
rily believed many of the Jury would 
have done the same. 

The chairman then read the first re- 
solution : é 

“ That it appears to this meeting, 
that sufficient evidence had not been 
produced of Lord Cochrane's guilt.” 

A gentleman, whose name we under- 
stand is Pitt, objected to the construc- 
tion of this resolution, because it seemed 
to him to throw some imputation on the 
verdict of the Jary, which he was anx- 
ious to avoid. It appeared to him, that 
Lord Cochrane's innocence was princi- 
pally proved by evidence adduced sub- 
sequently to the trial; and, comsequent- 
ly, that they sheuld be carefal not to ex- 
press any censure of the Jury, who could 
only judge from the evidence before 
them. 


The chairman disclaimed having the 
least intention to throw censure, ur even 
to express an opinion on the verdict.— 
The resolution did not mention the jury, 
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and to his mip@ conveyed ne opinion 


offensive to them. 

Sir Francis Bardett observed, that he 
never for one moment believed Lord 
Cochrane guilty of the offence he was 
charged with. This strong conviction 
of bis Lordship’s innocence sprung from 
the knowledge he bad of his pure and 
hononrable character. He coald not 
believe that a mind so elevated with 
generous sentiments as Lord Cochrane's, 
should ali at once sink to-the commis- 
sion of a pitifal trick! It was for this 
reason that even before the trial he felt 
fully assured that Lord Cochrane was 
not guilty, and since the trial that as- 
surance had arisen to the full canviction 
of his perfect and entire innocence.— 
Bot thongh he felt so, it did not fellow 
that others, not so well acquainted with 
his Lordship’s character, should feel in 
the same way, and he ceanfessed, that 
considering the ve objectionable na- 
ture of the Jury, (for it was a Special 
Jury)—considering the artful and able 
way in which the prosecution was con- 
ducted, and the lame and mangled na- 
ture of the defence, he did not wonder 
at the verdict of the Jury; nay, he is 
not sure whether if he had sat on that 
trial as a juror, he might not have agreed 
in it. It bas been since the trial that 
sufficient evidence has sprang up to ac- 
qait Lord Cochrane. That evidence 
produced astrongsensation in the House 
of Commons, even amongst many who 
are adverse to his Lordship’s political 
eho and is sufficient to procure 

im now that verdict of acquittal, whieh 
circumstances had prevented him from 
getting on his trial. He would, there- 
fore, beg leave to prepose another reso- 
lution, whhich would de away with the 
Objectionable part of the former: 

“ That it appears to this meeting that 
sufficient evidence has been produced of 
Lord Cochrane's innocence of the of- 
fence for which he is sentenced to re- 
ceive an infamens punishment.” 

This would mark their sense of the 
nature of that punishmeut that bas been 
awarded his Lordship, without the most 
Oblique allusion to the verdiet of the 
jary. This amendment was carried ana- 
nimously. 

‘Phe next resolution was alse carried 
unan:mously : 

“* That it appears to this meeting that 
Lord Cochrane is a fit and proper person 
to represent the city of Westarinster in 
Parhiament.” 

Thanks were voted to Sir P. Burdett, 
and to the 44 members who voted against 
he expu! sion of Lord Cochrang. 


Monthy Occurrences: 





[Jaly, 
We have jast received intelligence of 
the capture of the American frigate 
Essex, by his Majesty's. ships Phebe 
and Cherub, on the g@th March, about 
two leagues from Valpayraise, after aq 
action of one hoor and 55 minutes; the 
loss of the former ie 153 men and four 
officers, amongst them is the first 
nant, who is supposed te have been 
Englishman, from bis hav 
seabed. The loss of the Phebe 
six killed and four wouaded ; among the 
former is her First Liewtenant ; that 
the Cherub is very severe, 
was seen from the hejghts of Valpay- 


raiso.” 

The Ville de Paris, 110 gans, Captain 
Jones, arrived at Portemouth, from 
Bourdeaux, with 12900'men of the 95th 
regiment on board ,aad Gens. M*Kenzie 
and Smith, from the Southern army of 
the Peninsula. At the time of her sail 
ing nearly the whole of the English for- 
ces had embarked, and the Spanish and 
Portuguese armies had gone home, leav- 
ing France entirely clear of foreign 


troops. 

Al the field officers en seconde of the 
several regiineuts of cayelty: lately ar- 
rived from the Contivent, have retired 


upen half pay. 

Extraordinary Feeundity--A ewe of 
the Seuth Down breed, belonging to 
Henry Pottinger, Esq. of Clay Hill 
near Carlisle, produced on the 27th Ja- 
nuary last two lambs, and on the 26th 
June last produced other two, The 
ewe is only two years old, and this is 
the third instance of her prodacing two 
at a birth. 

In Scotland, instructions have been 
received by the Collectors of the Taxes, 
from the Exchequer, not to demand, or 
levy from the Clergy, the duties on 
henses, windows, and lights, avd inha- 
bited house duty, for the year 1313, 
ending Whitsunday 1814, until they re- 
ceive further directions, : ' 

Sunday afterncen a young man, while 
walking round the Caltonhill, a little te 
the north of My. Wordsworth’s stables, 
was seized with a fit, and fell over the 
precipice. He was taken up, compara- 
tively little injured ; but the effect of 
the aecident upon the mind of his fa- 
ther was such, that he expired im a few 
hours after. 

An order was receiyed on Saturday 
morning at Portsmouth, to make a great 
reduction in the division of the Royal 
Marine forces stationed there.—All fo- 
reigners, and men above forty years, 
and all not five feet three inches high, 
are to be discharged. 
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Soppen Deatu.—Monday night, a 
Mr. Wheeler, about forty years of age, 
called a coach from the stand ia Hok 
born, and ordered the coachman to 
drive to North-end, Fulham. On ar- 
riving at Keusington ‘Turnpike, the 
coactmran stopped, and the gate-keeper 

cing to the coach window to 
fie toll, discovered the gentleman lying 
at the bettom of the seat, in 
his blood.. The bedg was immedigtely 
conveyed to the Bird-in-Hand pwhblic- 
house, when it wes discovered that his 
death proceeded from the bursting of a 


blood-vessel. 
Ext .--Dhe bible 
inting-office at Stacklewell, near 
———— belonging ig = « —253 
ing’s printer, was e open, 
robbed of several hundred bibles and 
testaments, in steets. - The thief, on be- 
ing taken, said, that he had stolen the 
books through thc love of the Lord, and of 
his holy werd. 
Lorp Howe.--- Died, at his house at 
—RE the — wy iliam 
iscount en his Majesty’s 
forces, colonel of the 19th regiment of 
dragoons, governor of Plymouth, K. B. 
and one of his Majesty’s most honourable 
privy council, His Lordship was third 
son of Serope, second Vise. Howe, and 
Baron Clonawly, of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, and suceeeded his brother. Rich 
ard, Earl Hewe, in his Irish honours, 
August 5, 1779. He was the fifth Vise. 
dying without issue, his tities are 
extinct. He was born Angust 10, 1729, 
and received his education at Eton; but 
being desigued for a military life, left 
that seminary very early, and was soon 
ry — * ** ——— 
n the army, by his ighness Win. 
Augustus Duke of Cumberland, who 
i ornetcy in hi ney regi- 
ment of light dragoons, Hav 
through the various gradations of the 
service, he was advaneed to the rauk of 
Colonel in the year 176%; and im 1754, 
was appointed to the command of the 
4éth regiment of infautsy. He had 
served the seven years’ in war in Ame- 
rica, under the command of Gea. Wolfe, 
whose esteem and confidence he enjoyed 
for many years in their fullest extent, 
—* wraps ae —538 
t victory on ans J 
which his friend and Commander lost 


his life. Inthe year 1772he was made | 


Major-General ; in the year 1775 he was 
— witu the commission of com- 


In 1777 he 
ecame Lieutenant-General, and his ser- 


got, or Welsh Fuzileers. 


Action for Defamation. 


passed tongue? 


viees wore further rewarded by being 
invested with the Order of the Bath. In 
the year 1782 he suceceded the late Lord 
Amherst as Lieutenant-General of the 
Ordnance ; and was appointed in 1786 
colonel of the 19th regiment. of light 
dragoons; He in the year 1804 resigued 
— in —* on finding 

imself, through his declining heath, 
urable to perform to kis own satisfaction 
the duties of that i offee. He 
was removed in the year 1805 from the 
government of Berwick, to which he 
was appointed in the year 1795, to that 
of Plymouth, which he continued te his 
death; which, after a longand most se- 
vere j!|ness, attended often with the most 
excruciating pains, sustained by him 
witb all that firmness and magvanimity 
which had distinguished him dering 
whole course of his life, took place on 
the 19th of Joly, 1614,in the 85th year 
of hisage. He married Frances, 
terof the Right Hon. Wm. Con Esq. 
of Castletown, iu Ireland, by Lady Ana 
Wentworth, eldest daughter of William 
third Eari of Stafford, and hes left her 
Ladyship a widew. 

LEINSTER. 
COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

An action for defamation was tried 
im thie Court Jately befose Mr. Ba- 
ron George. The plaintiff was Miss 
Sophia Murray, and the defendant Mrs. 
Rosa Field, and William Field, her hus 
band. ‘The libel was alleged to be con- 
tained in an open letter, Damages 
—— — 

r. B. Camp ope p 
ings, and read the libel, which was as 
follows : 

“ To that pest of Society, 
“ Sophia Murray. 

“ You most terrible traducer, how dare 
you again attack me with your vile 
You shouwld remember that 
when you did so five years ago, the Al- 
mighty strack you damb and blind, 
Take care of such peng, po ee or 
take care of the piliory. I am not -_ 
you, @ secret assassin, or the writer 
anonymous letters. fam not afraid te 
write my name; but I gssnse you, you 
shall be punished for the dangerous and 
abominable lies you tobd of 
‘ “ Rosa Fie.p.” 
case with mach 5 
‘The libel ao poled te be the base. 
—* Mrs. Field. The delivery of 

to the plaintiff, and a subsequent let- 
ter of Mr.. Field's to a third person, ac- 

alledged 


knowledging and the 
libel, were —" 
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Mr. Whitestone, for the defendants, 
contended that there was not sufficient 
evidence of publication. 

Karon George ruled the other way, 

Mr.Whitestone then stated his client's 
ease. The defence was, principally, 
that the inhabitants ef the Biack Rock. 
where all the parties reside, have long 
been troubied by tittle tattle, domestic 
seandal, and indecent anonymous Ictters. 
That Mrs. Field had received one of 
those letters, which the learned Counsel 
read, immediately before she wrote this 
mote to Miss Murray: and that having 
suspicion, from circumstances which had 
heretofore occurred, that that lady was 
the author of tris vile anonymous letter, 
she had despatched the note to her. 

Mr. H. D. Grady offered to shew, by 
the evidence of a Mrs, Carter, who was 
called, that the general reputation of 
Miss Murray was that of a public de- 
famer. 

K> Baron George held secret evidence te 
be inddmissible in the present case. 

Mrs, O'Mara proved that Miss Mur- 
ray bad spoken ill of Mrs. Field to her 
(witness) five years ago. Upon her 
cross-examination, this lady said she 
sometimes edified the om by letters, 
esvays, and paragraphs in the Dwblin 
Evening Post. She added, however, that 
they were only her leisure hours which 
she thus employed for the advantage of 
the community. When pressed to de- 
clare whether her literary productions 
bear the signatare of ‘* Clio,” and if 
not, under what other signature she 
writes, the lady refused to divelge that 
matter, probably thinking it ao “ import- 
ant state secret.” 

Mr. Baron George charged the Jury, 
who, after deliberating some time, found 
@ verdict for te Plaintifl---Damages Twe 
Hundred Pounds. 

A few days since, as a countryman 
Was turning ap some earth in the county 
Clare, he found within a short distanee 
of the surface, aring, about the size of 
phat used for small terriers, from which 
were suspended seven curious ornaments, 
supposed to have been a badge of dis- 
tinction worn by some Irish Chief many 
centuries ago. They appeared quite 
black, but when closely examined, turn- 
e@ ont to be silver of the pnrest kind; 
they weighed upwards of 18 ounces. 

Birtus.—In Townsend-street, the 
lady of Rebert Dedrichson, Esq. of a 


sen. 

At Ashfield, connty Longford, the 
lady of captain Hartwell, of the 6th 
dragoon guards, of a danghter. 
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At Tullamore, the lady of captain E. 
Freeman, of the 6th dragoon guards, of 
a daughter. 

Marriaces.—At Peter's chureh, 
Wilham White, Esq. of Castle-View, 
county Tipperary, to Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter ot the Rev. Dr, Ledwich, of 
York-street. 

Nathaniel Fish, Esq. Lieutenant ia 
the royal navy, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Sargent, Esq. of Waterford. 

At the Friend’s meeting-house, Syca- 
more-alley, Joshua Fayle, Esq. of Green- 
mount, to Elizabeth, only danghter ef 
William Robiuson, of Rathmines. 

At Kilkenny, captain Thomas Black- 
house, of the 47 th regiment, to Miss Hes- 
ter Shearman, youngest daughter of 
Francis Shearman, Esq. of that * 

Deatns.—The Rev. Nicholas Mol- 
loy, of the order of St. Augustine. He 
studied philosophy and defended public 
theses with great eclat, in Rome, under 
the excellent auspices of the Rev. Geo, 
Staunton, tector of the college of St. 
Mathew in Mereulana, and was, since 
bis arrival in this country, acknowledged 
to be one of the most eloquent and im- 
pressive preachers of which the Catholic 
church had to boast. 

At Rathmines, Mrs. M‘Kay, wife of 
John M‘Kay, Esq. of the Bank of Ire- 
land, The loss ef a young and aecom- 
new female, beloved wherever known, 

as excited sensations of poignant regret 
in the hearts of all her friends, 

In Kilbeggan, county of Westmeath, 
im the 16th year of her age, Miss Maria 
M‘Laughiin, daughter of Mr, M. L. 
M‘Lavtghlin, of that town. 

At Riverstown, near Birr, Mrs. Usher, 
wife of Robert Usher, Esq. 

At Donnybrook, Mrs. Baird. 

At Derrymore, county Westmeath, of 
a rapid decline, Mrs, Daly, wife of capt, 
Daly, of the Westmeath militia, 

Lately, in consequence of the wounds 
which he received at the battle of Tou- 
louse, captain William Tew, of the 74th 
regiment of foot. It was the peculiar 
lot of this gallant officer, daring his 
short, but brilliant career, to have Tess 
three times severely wounded, while 
serving under the command of his illus 
triows countryman, the Duke of Wel 
lington. In Portugal, at the sanguinary 
conflict at the bridge of Coa, July 24, 
1810; in Spain, at the glorious battle of 
Salamanca, July e¢d, 1812; and io 
France, at the equally glorious one near 
Toulouse, on the 10th of April last; om 
each of which memorable occasions, 
poet's observation was, alas ! in toomany 
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instances, besides that which we now 
record, unhappily realized: that 

“* The paths of glory lead but to the 

grave.” Gray. 
ULSTER. 

Downeraraica, Jury 22.---A very 
unusual and great assembling of country 
people, all armed with sticks, and some 
with pistols, was observed on the race- 
course on Friday, and it was understood 
that a preconcerted disturbance was to 
be the consequence, as for several days 
before, it was said, without hesitation, 
that “ the orangemen had their day on 
the 12th of July, and they (the Thresh- 
ers, or whatever name they go by) should 
have their's on the Friday of the races,” 
About four o'clock on that day, a dis- 
pute or quarrel (many preseutsay a sham 
fight) took place between two men, 
which in an instant attracted a great 
crowd, apparently on the watch, aud a 


distarbance and riot ensued, and conti-" 


nued for a considerable time, till it be- 
came most alarming, so much, so, that 
the magistrates found it necessary to send 
into Down for a detachment of the 
Middlesex militia, quartered there. 
When the military were drawn up, the 
rage of the assembled crowd was direct- 
ed wholly against them, and they were 
assailed with vollies of stones from be- 
bind the tents, and many epprobrious 
names. The militia, all this time, kept 
their ground with the greatest coolness; 
the great mass, (some thousands it is 
said) emboldened by the quiet manner in 
which the soldiers acted, advanced so 
near, as to bid them defiance, | pelting 
them with stones, by which some of them 
were injured and knocked down. The 
soldiers were then ordered to fire with 
blank cartridge ; but this only made the 
mob more rioteus. They were then or- 
dered to fire with ball; two men in- 
stantly feil, and a { many more were 
wounded; four or five are in the ivfir- 
—— — ** = —2* may have 
eu carried t. the above 
were all that were chiefly mentioned. 
In cases of this kind, the innecent un- 
fortunately often suffer with the guilty. 
We are sorry te learn that Mr. Jolin 
M'Mulien, the Postmaster of Clongh, 
while sitting in one of the tents, got ® 
ball through the fleshy part of bis thigh ; 
but the wound is not dangerous. 
A number’ of the rioters *22 
risoners, and lodged in * 
ae we have heard, had four pistols in 


that flocked into Dow 
immense, and some app’ 


Riot at Downpatrich. 
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said, were entertained that an attempt 
would have been made to rescue the 
prisoners from the jail; bunt we are 
happy to say all was. tranquil, and net 
the slightest appearance of disturbance. 

Melancholy as are the conse qnences 
ef this affray, bad it not been for the 
timely interterence of the Mayistrates, 
it is generally supposed that much more 
blood would have been shed, as a great 

rt of the deluded multitude was cel- 
ected avowedly for the purpose of ex- 
citing disturbance, ‘The military, it és 
admitted, acted in a cool and temperate 
manner. 

This unfortanate business having 
arisen from one of those ebuilitions of 
party, which are so injurious to the 
country, we have feund it extremels 
difficult to obtain any accoant, divested 
of the colouring of party. The circum- 
stances altogether, in eur opinion, af- 
ford a strong recommendation for abai⸗ 
doning the processions, at least, of 
Orangemen, on the rzth of July, which 
seem unnecessarily to have so great an 
efiect in irritating the lower orders of 
the Catholic body, and stininlating to 
such disgraceful acts as we have heea 
noticing. 

The coroner’s inquest sat on the bo- 
dies of the deceased on the next Sanday, 
and found the following verdicts : 

We find that the deceased, Wm. Hal- 
land, came by his death in consequence 
of a gun-shet wound received * 
shot fired by the soldiers stationed on 
the race-course of Downpatrick, on 
Friday, the ¢¢d inst. 

We find that the deceased, Edward 
Laverty, came by his death in conse- 

uence of a gun-shot wound received ou 
the race-course of Down, on the ged 
July instant, by some persou or yersous 
unknown. 

The body of William Holland was 
conveyed for interment to the acigh- 
bourheod of Portaferry, attended by ae 
hamense concourse of people of both 
sexes, who carried a garland over the 
coffiu. 

There is no truth in the rumour, that 
any more were killed than the two up- 
lortunate persons abovementioned. 

It is a melancholy reficction that 
every year some victims bleed before 
the shrine of party diseord, fostered by 
an affectation of loyalty. The total of 
these wanton slanghters would swell to 
an amount that ought to shock even the 
most decided advocates of such a system. 

On the 12th of this month some riot. 
dus proceedings took place at Holy- 
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wood, oecasioned by the vielence of 
party spirit; bat by the timely interfe- 
rence of Hagh er Esq. of Cultra, 
ce was restored. It appears that a 
ag had been hoisted on the May-pole 
by ove party, which another party anxi- 
ously strove to pull «lown, ‘Phis was 
resisted, and muech disturbance was 
likely to-have been the consequence ; 
but Mr. Kennedy ordered his own per- 
manent serjeant to han! down the co- 
lours, whick had been the original cane of 
the quarrel, and peremptorily insisted on 
both parties keeping the peace, 

The 12th of July, which last year, gave 
eecasion to such a melancholy catas- 
trophe, (the murder of four men) and to 
sotmuch unhappy feeling in Betfast, we 
are most happy to observe, passed this 

ear without any unpleasant oceurrence. 
We noticed very tew Orange Lodges 
parading in the town, and they con- 
ducted themselves in an orderly quiet 
manner. The evening being fine, great 
aumbers ef idle people collected Urem- 
selves in North strect, near the scene of 
the last year's lamented occurrence, bat 
ne disposition to riot was evinced; on 
the contrary, good humour seemed every 
where to prevail, and when it began to 
get dark, the people departed peaccably 
to their homes. 

A Warnine To Parents.—A fine 
child, between two and three years old, 
was unfortanately lately kitled on the old 
road leading to Malone Turnpike, near 
Belfast. The girl who bad the child in 
eare having incautiously teft it on the 
vide of the road, some carts loaded with 
bricks passed along, when one of the 
horses threw down the infant, and 
tramplieg upon its skull, killed it on 
the spot. 

On the 1¢th instant, a few Orange 
Lodges walked through Newry. Ia the 
evening, When they were separating, 
some of = were assailed he stones 

a yo collec in Boat- 
Aol ges — indignant at their 
, and irritated at their parting 
eheers and loud exultations, An af 
fray ensued, but the tumult was very 
expeditiously quashed by the artivity of 
Thomas Waring and Charles Courtenay, 
Exqrs, who sent for a party of the North 
York Militia. Ou appearance of this 


y, the assailants quickly dispersed. 
similar procession in Armagh, bad a 
similar tecmiaation. 
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fergus; William Ryder Dobbs, . 
third sem of the late Rev. R 
Dobbs, Dean of Connor. 

In the 86th year of bis'‘age, Mr.~Sa- 
muel May, of Newry, merchant. It is 
a remarkable circumstance, that about 
the year 17,0, this gentleman and five of 
his acquaintances, then in the prime of 
youth, were in the habit of amusing 
themselves, by ringing. at stated ti 
peals on the bells of the Cathedra 
Charch of Armayh, (in which parish bis 
uncle was theo the officieting clergy- 
man.) Three persons, out of the siz, 
who then formed this ringing socicty, 
were alive on the Thursday morning 
previons to his death, vir. Samael Way, 
dcho Barnes, Esq. of London, and Mr. 
Jolin Richardson, of Armagh. It vety 
rarely occurs, that out of a given nam- 
ber of adults, ove half is to be found 
after a period of 64 years. 


MUNSTER. 

About five o’clock in the evening twa 
ruffians armed, one with a bhunde 
the other with a earbine, apparently 
strangers, their faces slightly disco- 
floured by being greased and blackened, 
lately entered the dwelling house of 
Cirarles Crowley, Woedranger, at Wood- 
hense, in the county af Waterford, 
Crowley wes absent, but the intruders 
made his on Francis a y one of 
them into an inner room im search of 
arms, while the other was stationed at 
the onter door. Shortly after they had 
entered the room, a shot wat fired by 
the outside man, whieh almost instantly 
killed Crowley's daughter, a young wo- 
man abont twenty years of age. Tire 
search was Limediately abandoned; the 
villains ran off throegh the demense of 
Woodhouse, and we regret to add, lave 
hitherto eseaped deteétion. Francis 
Crowley, exasperated at the view of his 
mardered sister, attempted to follow 
them, and actually flung a hammer at 
them, but within a perch of the bonse 
was fired at by the cold blooded as- 
sassins, and deterred from farther pur- 
suit; fe was not, however, by 
the shot. We understand too, tiat on 
first approaching towards the house, and 
while yet at some distance, they 
a pistol at a small boy, another son of 
Crowley. A short time after the ont 
rage, Witflam Barron, of Carrickbarron, 
Esq. a Magistrate Pre and emi 
distinguished for spirit, nny 
intelligence, well supported by ne- 
phew, Jolm Harper, Esq. and sock 
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other assistance as could be . 
scoured the a w r and the 
adjacent country, in ev irection, 
buit, we —* a Say, without effet. 
Biatus.—At Glyn Cottage, 
of Captain H. G. Buller, of anaes 
Regiment, of a son. 
In George’s-street, Limerick, the 
Lady of in Argies, Royal Navy, 


of a son and heir. F 
the Lady of Edmond 


In Waterford, 
Cashin, Esq. of a 

Mareiaces,—At Brade Chareh, J. 
Bennett, Esq. of Bennett Grove, 
covnty Cork, to Miss Susan 
second daughter of the late M 
French, Esq. of Racony, in the same 


count 
s Church, Limerick, 
by the Rev. Henry Gu tain 
Lloyd, of the Shropshire Regiment of 
Militia, to » second ter of 
the late Ri Evans, Esq. of that 
eity. 

At Fethard, Phineas Hant, . of 
Tea Lodge, county Waterford, to Eliza, 


Limerick, 
the Rev. Andrew Davoren, Rector of 
Miltowu Mal-Bey, connty Clare, to 


Catherine dangbter of the 
2. drwine, Raa. of the 


late James county 
Galway. * 
Deatus.—At Cove, in the 46th year 


of his age, Robert M‘Carthy, Esq. of 


Firville, c 
a Magistrate 


Cork, for several years 
that county. 


At Lakelands, near rk, Arthur. 
of William the virtven hich adorned his domestic 


Crawford, Esq. eldest son 


At Ski county Cork, in the 
me of life, Mrs. Munro, wife of 
ieutenant-Colovel Munro, of the ist 
Garrison Battalion. 
CONNAUGHT. 
Veceras.e Potson.—A 
almost fatal instance ote 
vegetable poison occu 
* in a child of Nugent 
ing <n ductas mo bight, & 
y il during ry 
aid being called exhibi 
toms oa attendant on 
troduction — 
tomech. emetic was 
a a iiceed, and. two, ef three 
— by vomit, offer 
there was a gradual subsidence 
violent oymptcme, and the child 
perfectly well. It appeared that 
-Voy I. 
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Birtrn.—At Roscrea, the of 
tain Duckworth, of the ve Bo 
Militia, of a son. 

Marartace.—At St. Nicholas Charc 
Galway, Samuel Simecockes, Esq. 
that town, to Etiza, eldest daughter of 
Jobn Francis Hutchinson, Esq 
ogee in the Galway yeomanry. 


eaTus.—At Raheen, Ros- 
common, Peter Harkan, . of Sack- 
ville-street, Member of the Royal Col- 


lege of Surgeons. His talents, as @ 
Public Surgical Teacher and Operatar, - 
sa, arate ee 
asa private was 
never exceeded at so early an age. 
Short as has been his brilliant and 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


' — — a. ‘ 
t was @ position in my report for the last month, and @ position, I think 
founded in truth and reason, “* That the casualties and difficulties in which 
trading community of — city have lately been involved, were the 
vesults of the great and sadden vicissitudes in the political world.” The 
has not yet subsided, the commercial horizon still lowers, but I trust the 
shock has passed away, and that the minor failures which are taking 
anly the consequences of the more rtant ones. It is undoubt a 
_ as well as a moral obligation, t whatever talents wé possess, whether 
hey be the spontaneous gifts of nature, or whether they are the results of edaes · 


if 
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tioy, should be employed for the genera! purpose of doing - ‘The possession 
of knowledge —9* jenee cap avail us but very —— they are to be ap- 
plied only in cases of individual advantage; it is from the general diffusion of 


F 


these that good is to be expected. We can arrive at truth but by that ¢ 
of sentiments and opinions which inquiry and investigation produce. V 
these principles I 1, I hope, be exensed for hazarding a few reflexions, 
have arisen out of the circumstances of the times—reflexions which, I trust, 
be reevived as the dictates of an honest mind, extremely anxious for the we 
ef the community, without the most remote idea of presumptudusly wishing to 
eb rude any crade or ill-digested opinions. If, by my present suggestions, J 
shall be able to elicit from sounder knowledge or more extensive aa ad- 
vice better adapted to the —— Of the times, my purpose will be fully an- 
awered, and I shall rejoice in having been the humble instriment of stimalating 
abler heads to the presecution of inquiries of such vital impertance to the com. 
mercial world. It is, I believe, am admitted principle that ne commercial specu- 
lations er transactions can be carried to any extent without the intervention of 
some circulating medium, as ne of p ty. Bills of 
and + eed me whether nati or private, have cons to ge 
purpose of making the necessary interchanges among mercantile mea wi 
greatest facility aad security ; and these, so long as they are confined within 
proper limits, are wholesome as well as useful expedients. Whenever they ex- 
ceed these limits, that is, whenever they are meant to answer any other i 
than the promotion of an casy transfer of property, 0: the seconding indus- 
trious and honourable views of an honest tradesman, they then beceme injurious 
to society, and it is tne bounden duty of every man to dreds corond ay 
ress them. It is the extension of this evil which too frequently creates the dif- 
culties to whieh mercantile men are often exposed, as it is not’ always yo me 
distinguish real from fic titions transactions. But where men, whether - 
tively or individually, prove their selvency and their respectability, itis not only 
the duty but the interest of the public to afford them e reasonable support. 
Would not the public derive advantage, the commercial public certainly would 
from a unanimons agreement to accept the paper of the very respectable sof 
Messrs. La Touche, Shaw, Finley, Wall, and Alexander? Such a determination 
would evable those respectable houses to afford facilities to the trading commu- 
nity, which they cannot possibly otherwise grant, and there is nd reasun to 
doubt but that the peculiar circumstances of the times would induce them to 
exercise a more than ordinary degree of —— and prudence in- 
bestowing such indulgences. ‘This expedient would, | think, if unanimously re- 
sorted to, and promoted by men of consequence and weight, have the very desi- 
rable effect of obviating a great deal of the difficulty which now exi ine 
ventured to say thas much apon a sabject of such delicacy as Well as difficulty, 
shall proceed to give sach general information on commercial matters, as is con- 
sistent with the intention ofa monthly report, referring my readers for particulars 
to the very wsettl Price Current of Mr. C. J. Graydon, of the Commercial 
Buildings: Our intercourse with foreign markets in geveral appears gradually 
to inerease, and we have had since my iast report, arrivals from the Mediter- 
ranean, the Baltic, the West-Indies, the coasts of France, Holland, i 
of the usual commanications with Great Britain. Our exports have been much 
more limited than onr imports: Anrerican preduce has revived a little, Pot 
Ashes, of infernor qualities, have been in demand. Tebaceos have improved a. 
little, but the sales which have been effected here, as well as in England, have 
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been chiefly to the trade. Cotton Wool, except Brazil, has experienéed some 
Small advance in » accompanied by a tolerably regular demand; the im 
portation of this article into a within the last month, bas amounted to 
about 23,000 bags. The arrival of one Jamaica fleet, and the expectation of an- 
other, which was intended to sail from Jamaica about the first of Jaue, have cast 
additiona! gloom over the market. Every kind of Colonial Produce, stich 
as Rum, ee, and Dye Woods, are equally dull in demand, and uncertaia 
in price, 

prospect of a gradual decline in the price of provisi vents any but 
the regular trader from parchasing, and that in limited jeter i J 


The price of bas mach advanced occasioned, 1 tea by the pro- 
ceedings in t relative to the Spire Intercourse Bill. 
The Bill brought iato Partiament by Mr. Fitzgerald, for the purpose of assimi- 


lating and eq the custom-duties of Ireland to those of England, appears to 
have produced a total suspension in the demand for many articles which will be 
— by 5 ; and pe sales ‘apa nr ces tee ea fh — a stipulation, 
0 ng subject to the goods t become liable to, n intoa 
law. The new Gusts hove lose instances increased the prices of the articles on 
which are laid, The price of wines is increased by the amount of the new 
duties. On Port it will be about sl. per pipe. On Raw Silk a considerable 
advance is expected in England, Tea has not been affected the additional 
duty of 3 per cent. sales continuing to be eagerly pressed at former prices, 
eccasione by the distressing state of public credit. 

The growing crops of hops are reported to promise great abundance. 

The price of whiskey has advanced to 10s. 6d, the approaching operation of the 
sew distillery bill being assigned as the cause. : 


— — == 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
— — 


A considerable degree of alarm has arisen, but we think without sfficient 
cause, in consequence of the low prices of corn; the maximum has in all proba- 
bility been attained, and all country prodace will progressively advance in value, 
Many farmers are talking of throwing their tillage grownds into grass, but we 
must ever consider sach imprudent conduct premature ; the markets have been 
latterly overwhelmed with stocks, that were accumulated on speculation, and 
which the holders were obliged to get rid of at any loss, to answer their engage- 
meuts; but the glut thus occasioned has now nearly terminated, and the immense 
number of consumers, on their return to Ireland from the disbanded army and 
Bavy, will soon have a sensible effect os markets. —— therefore, - * 
Opinion, bave no reason to ; their prospects are brightening, particular 
from the expected beneficial of the Spirit Lntercourse Bill; nor should they 
forget the immense profits they have been accumulating daring the last twenty 
years, aseasou to them of urinterrupted prosperity, while so many other ander- 
takings, particularly manufacturing ones, were ineumbered with every difficulty, 
distress, and disappointment, iculture, like all other pursuits, is subject to 
fluctaations, and farmers 2 to wait with patience, and persevere, to have 
their exertions finally crow with success. 

The late rains-have hero af infinite service to the different crops, the meadows 
are much improved: the oat ¢ although the straw is not long, promise to be 
seedy ; the wheat also looks well, though the head is not very long ; vetches have 
thriven wonderfully, aud we are happy to find are coming into general cultiva- 
tion ; the first sowing of Swedish turnips was slow in coming op, but now looks 
tolerably well; the other turnips are coming up well; it would seem that the 
mange! wurzel seed in the shops was mined, as the plants that came up 
are luxuriant, bat very thin; those who have got the genuine seed sold at the 
Farming Society House, Dablin, should cautiously save the seed ; the rape-plauts 
are very fine, and may still be transplanted; the potatoe crops promise abund- 
antly. There is a great fall in the price of all cattle; horses also are rapidly 
falling im price, and will probably continge to do s0, owing to the number throws 
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into the market by the breaking of cavalry regiments, commissariat, &c. and the 
quantity that bave been reared on speculation. 

‘The ensuing month is the busiest and the most interesting to the farmer, and it 
is now that method and foresight will prove his most valnable auxiliaries; Ke should 
early provide a sufficieut number of assistants, to take up tte harvest and to 
secure it effectually , economy in this respect is highly injudicions; the different 

rocesses are too well known to need our advice; we shall only observe, that 
een ver we may admire the ingenious instruments latterly invented for severing 
corn, we would not in this country, where the population is exaberant, and with 
no resource for employment except in agriculture, recommend the too great 
abridgement of manual labour; what is gained in money is often lost in the aus · 
taining those who are thrown into distress from inoccupation. The want of 
manufactures, which would afford to the lower classes an alternative from the 
pursuits of agriculture, is most severcly felt in Ireland. England thrives from the 
variety of employment, and the young and the old can, in various ways, attain 
competence. Here a very different picture presents itself. Into the canses of 
this dissimilarity our present limits prevent our entering ; to remove it, however, 
the only eflectual mode, we are persuaded, is the devising every possible means of 
awakening and of rewarding the spirit of indnstry. Idleness is the root of all 
evil, and it would not be difficult to prove, that existing circumstances impose it 
on one half of our population, 

Meat has fallen in the Dublin markets—Reef, from 7d. to 8d. Mutton 7]d. to 
84d. and Veal, from 8d. to 10d. Butter, in bowls, 91d. to 11d, Hay, from 1s. to 
20s. Straw, gs. to 8s. ad. 


PRICES OF CORN. 








Dablin.| Waterford, wettest: Athlone. | Galway. | Wexford. 





Mi ewt. bl. 
278.7d.| 26s. to 30s. [1¥%s.6d. 13s.'20s. 295.9d./ 118. 120.6d. 24s. 28s. 





Os. Od. | 118, to 128, Os. Od. Os, Od. | 7s. 88. | 198. 175. 
ewt. ‘é E 


Oats igs. 6d. 8s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 9s. 78,6. 9s.6d) 58, 5 Bd.) 7s. 9s. 

















se Stone. . 
Oatmeal | its. Od. |11s. 6d. to 12s, 13s. 138.84. 18.5d.18.6d] Os. Od. Os. Od. 
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ewt. atone, | sione. 
Potatoes) 4s .44. 3s. hd. 10d. |. ed. 3d. | od. ghd. | ad. 4d, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
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Our Reviewing depa: tment must be, as R.S. observes, very limited: we are, 
therefore, under the necessity of passing over in silence sach works as we deem 
insigvificant, or such as even censare would draw into temporary notice. The 
review of the speech he alludes to is not neglected, though uninten ly delayed: 
the plays have both been notieed. Whenever an English work of merit appears, 
we endeavour, through this mediam, to recommend it to our readers, on the prin- 
ciple, that the introduction of foreign merit is one great means for the improve- 
ment of our native country. 

We thank R. C. for his hint of winding "p our literary accounts at the close of 
the volume, and will, if possible, adbere to it, 

To Vivax we recommend the old adage, Be merry and wise. 

We sincerely regret that the department into which TooucnstoNe’s communi- 
cation should be aimitted, was completely locked ap, previously to the receipt of 
his letter. Its earliest insertion may be depended on. 

The commenications of Ultomias, and of J. s Limerick, shall appear in courses 














